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SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS 
IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Edited by Stanley Romaine Hopper, Professor of Christian Ethics, Drew Theological 
Seminary 


This book endeavors to bring into sharper focus the religious insights of current 
literary works. Reflecting the views of a cross-section of distinguished writers and 
critics, it looks specifically toward bridging the gulf between artist and student of 
religion. But the book’s unique approach in relating modern letters to religious values 
will be of interest to the whole general audience concerned with writing and criticism 
today. The contributors include Irwin Edman, Cleanth Brooks, Kenneth Burke, 
David Daiches, Theodore Spencer and James Johnson Sweeney. A Publication of The 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies. 


**A new and very stimulating excursion into literary criticism. . . . It meets head-on 
the central difficulty facing the literary artist in a world whose traditions and conven- 
tions no longer sustain him.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 
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Students see a reason NN 
for getting somewhere in English— ™" 
and do get places, with 


Caste Composition 1 aud 2 


by Philip Burnham 


With these down-to-earth grammar-composition texts students 
see the importance of good, everyday English; see why they need 
to learn to write as well as they talk, talk as well as they can. 


With Basic Composition, students 


e learn by example, one skill at a time, 20 ways of improving their sen- 
tences, like using a command, or placing an adverb first 


e build talking and writing skills on eight familiar basic composition 
types like expressing an opinion, telling what happened 


e learn to outline simply by listing ideas, renumbering for better order 
(outline before, not after that theme) 


@ give a talk, then write a theme on the same topic, from the same out- 
line (and writing becomes a natural extension of talking) 


e learn to punctuate for sense, spell those ‘“demons,’’ develop an ear 
for better usage 


@ apply all skills to such fundamental need-to-knows as answering an 
advertisement, getting information by mail, participating in group 
discussions 


Learning by example, by systematic application and by the oral-to-written 
composition method, students can see their step-by-step improvement, can 
see where they’re going. And with Basic Composition’s fundamentals for 
know-how, not fundamentals’ sake, they do get there. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Tix contemporary literature article is 
about one of the younger men, still 
growing, from whom we may reasonably 
expect even better work than The Man 
with the Golden Arm, which received the 
National Book Award. The candid evalu- 
ation of Nelson Algren is by MAXWELL 
GEISMAR, a perspicacious and sincere 
critic. 


This month we take you to (as the 
radio announcers say) the morning gen- 
eral session of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Boston the day 
after Thanksgiving. The large ballroom 
is filled to capacity, and President Len- 
nox Grey is presiding. 

The first speaker is RoBEert C. 
PooLey. As chairman of the NCTE 
Committee To Inform the Public he 
points out the need of unity within our 
ranks and offers a sane program upon 
which we all may stand. 

Next comes ARNO JEWETT, the still 
rather new Specialist in Language Arts 
in the United States Office of Education. 
His initial message to the Council is a 
well-supported plea not only for recogni- 
tion of the value of our ablest students 
but for action to give them a chance to 
develop their potentialities. 

Our last speaker is HARLEN M. 
Apams, Vice-President and President- 
Elect of the Council. He is now Execu- 
tive Dean of Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia, and formerly taught speech at 
Stanford. His ‘Proposals for 1953’’ is 
his message to each Council member, and 
all are invited to reply to him at Chico. 


Mrs. Rosemary S. DONAHUE’sS 
‘*Teaching the Skills of Reading Litera- 
ture’ tells how she helped students who 
did not know how to read imaginative 
writing. Even less progress than she 
made with her girls should be very 
satisfying. 


We need specifics, and we have them 
in the topical units that won second and 
third prizes in the Journal contest which 
closed November 1. Mrs. Joyce L. 
SPARER’s ‘“‘Problems of Youth”’ provides 
both for individual abilities and differing 
personal situations. This is the type of 
unit that has most often been reported as 
successful. FLORENCE VAN VLIET’s “How 
Shall the Twain Meet?” is a horizon- 
lifter for students and an opportunity for 
them to face one of our thorniest social 
problems when public thinking about it 
is more emotional than intellectual. 


The advice that we arouse in our stu- 
dents an interest in language as such 
frequently meets skepticism. WILLIAM 
Motr’s brief report of what he did—more 
than once—is a partial but convincing 
answer to the skeptics. The title is ‘‘A 
World of Words.” 


The departments are good. The 
“Round Table” deals with literature, 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. The 
“Current English Forum” turns the 
light of language history upon dangling 
participles. ‘Teaching Materials” de- 
scribes many items for your spring req- 
uisition. 
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Nelson Algren: The Iron Sanctuary 


MAXWELL GEISMAR! 


Wien I first looked at Nelson Algren’s 
The Man with the Golden Arm, after it 
had won the National Book Award in 
1950, I regarded it as a piece of virtuoso 
prose writing. I was wrong. Having just 
read it again, along with the rest of his 
books, I realize now that, like most seri- 
ous works of literature, it asks the reader 
to participate also. A writer can never be 
better than his audience; but you must 
pay the price of admission he has set. 
Such books as Moby-Dick or The Finan- 
cier, as well as the classic modern ex- 
ample, Ulysses—all such novels have 
their special language which you must 
translate, as it were, to learn the real in- 
tention of the artist. 

Yet to live completely in Nelson Al- 
gren’s world is a strange and somewhat 
exhausting experience. This is very dif- 
ferent from the standard tours around 
the Lake Country of the English poets or 
that of Hardy’s Wessex. This is a world 
of ruins—but living ones. And prison is 
the safest place for Nelson Algren’s 
people to be. It is the “iron sanctuary”’ 


1 Critic and essayist; author of Writers in Crisis, 
The Last of the Provincials, and the forthcoming 
Rebels and Ancestors, the first three volumes of a 
projected five-volume study of the leading American 
novelists from 1840 to 1940. 


which puts at rest their fevered and dis- 
torted hopes. It is, as he says, ‘‘the play 
for which all had rehearsed many times,” 
and whose chorus consists of snickerers: 
Already the snickerers were waiting rest- 
lessly, in darkened rows, to identify the man 
who’d slugged the night watchman and the one 
who’d snatched the purse through the window 
of the moving EI; for he who’d chased some- 
body’s virgin daughter down a blind alley or 
forged her daddy’s signature; tapped a gas 
main or pulled a firebox; slit the janitor’s throat 
in the coalbin or performed a casual abortion on 
the landlord’s wife in lieu of paying the rent. 
All the things that had to be done to help some- 
one else out of a jam. The little things done in 
simple fun and the big things done for love. 


These prison scenes are remarkable 
achievements in Algren’s work; they are 
recurrent and almost nightmarish epi- 
sodes in which the writer, like the police 
captain Bednar in The Golden Arm, is 
haunted by an eternal procession of 
“bucket workers and bail jumpers, till 
tappers and assistant pickpockets, 
square johns and copper johns; lamisters 
and hallroom boys, ancient pious per- 
verts and old blown parolees, rapoes and 
record-men; the damned and the un- 
daunted, the jaunty and condemned.” 
They come on and on and on, and where 
they come from no captain knows. 
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I am being polite and omitting the 
more flagrant cases of crime and vice 
who record their twisted destinies on the 
prison walls toward which they have 
moved just as surely as the young execu- 
tive of middle-class American life aspires 
to join the country club. As early as 1935, 
in Somebody in Boots, his first novel, Al- 
gren had confronted the standard inter- 
pretation of American life—prosperity 
and success—with his own chronicles of 
poverty and failure. His first hero, a 
“poor-white’’ Texas boy, growing up 
during the depression years, takes to the 
road and becomes a vagabond and petty 
criminal. The book is dedicated to “‘those 
innumerable thousands: the homeless 


boys of America.”’ It may remind you of 
Jack London’s earlier study of American 
tramps and vagabonds called The Road, 
or of certain parts of John Dos Passos’ 
The 42nd Parallel. There is indeed a 
whole body of literature dealing with this 


area of the national scene, as far back as 
the 1890’s, which is seldom referred to in 
the classroom. 

The emphasis of Algren’s novel is on 
those scenes of brutality which mark the 
life of the ‘“‘lumpen-proletariat,’’ the so- 
cial scum, the passively rotting mass of 
people who lie at the bottom of the social 
scale. A boy is beaten up and crippled by 
a drunken father, a little Mexican child is 
crushed by the wheels of a train, a Negro 
woman gives birth to a stillborn baby in 
a sealed boxcar, a cat’s head is twisted 
off, and worse. Those in ‘‘boots’’ repre- 
sent authority: the police, the owners of 
property, the system of capitalism itself. 
But the novel is also in the straight docu- 
mentary style of the 1930’s: a thesis 
novel of social protest in which the char- 
acters are social types—if they are lucky. 
The prose is “poetic” in the bad sense; 
the tone of the novel is sentimental and 
melodramatic. Never Come Morning, 
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seven years later, in 1942, was a very dif- 
ferent story. 

What happened to Nelson Algren him- 
self during these seven years, I have been 
unable to find out. We are told he was 
born in Detroit, has lived in Chicago for 
many years, is an ex-Gl, and a graduate 
of the life he depicts. He has been called 
the “Poet of the Chicago Slums” by 
Malcolm Cowley; both Ernest Heming- 
way and Carl Sandburg have praised his 
work highly. But for a writer who has no 
scruples of gentility or false refinement, 
who is tough and blunt and calls a spade 
a spade only when he is at a loss for a 
richer phrase, he is extraordinarily reti- 
cent, it seems, about his own life, which I 
happen to like. The hero of Never Comre 
Morning is Bruno Lefty Bicek, a young 
Polish boxer—or rather a young Polish 
hoodlum who dreams about being a 
champion in the way it is done in the 
movies and the comic strips. The early 
sections of the novel describe the plight 
of the Polish immigrants and their chil- 
dren in the barbaric slums of the new 
world. 

The Polacks are on the ropes, though 
“Tron Man Bicek”’ doesn’t know it yet; 
the immigrants, Algren is saying, have 
been betrayed, too. The barber Bonifacy 
is no longer sure about anything. ““They 
were always trying to cheat him in this 
country.’’ What is this fight business, the 
Widow Rostenkowski asks Bruno. “Ts 
crooked business?”’ 

“Ever’thin’s crooked, Widow,” he 
says easily, and glibly, for he has just 
passed from boyhood to manhood, from 
vandalism to hoodlumhood. The old 
people are bitter and despairing; the 
young people—starved, warped, igno- 
rant little egoisms—are still warmed by 
the celluloid light of fame and wealth the 
quick way. The new city light glares on 
the ‘‘old-world face’’ of Steffi Rosten- 
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kowski, too, when she is seduced by 
Bruno, and then abandoned by him, in 
fear and drunken frustration, to the wolf 
pack of tougher hoodlums whom he calls 
his friends. 

There is only one thing that Bruno 
Lefty Bicek is wary about. “The slot ma- 
chine syndicate was big business—and 
big business didn’t fool.’”’ (And one is re- 
minded of Jack London’s earlier prophe- 
cy of the great battle between the busi- 
ness community and organized crime.) 
But Bruno was haunted by Steffi’s ruin; 
he had killed her in his heart. The actual 
murder of the Greek, which he has com- 
mitted in a blind fury of rage and revenge 
for Steffi, seems to him the best thing he 
has ever done. “‘For once he had done 
something right in his life.” His visit to 
the prison is inevitable. “‘Knew I’d never 
get t’ be twenty-one anyhow,” he thinks 
—‘‘And the bell.” 

“To the greater understanding of our 
times, Never Come Morning portrays 
what actually exists in the nerve, brain, 
and blood of our boys on the street, be 
they black, white, native, or foreign- 
born,”’ Richard Wright said in his intro- 
duction to the novel. Perhaps the best 
comparisons are with the poor Chicago 
Irish of James T. Farrell’s novels and the 
tormented black souls of Wright’s own 
work; but you get in Algren’s book even 
more clearly the sense of stunted (and 
potentially vicious) children. Bruno 
Lefty Bicek tears apart a doll he had won 
at the circus because he hates “‘stuffed 
things,’ while to the police captain 
Tenczara of the story he is just a “‘strange 
animal.’’ The realism is cold and brutal; 
it is only indeed in the love affair of Steffi 
and Bruno—in the range of normal emo- 
tions—that the novel falters and be- 
comes somewhat artificial or theatrical. 
But in this literary orbit of bitter, hun- 
gry lusts, of stunted emotions and stuffed 
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lives, it may be that love itself is a luxury 
—or another path to crime. 

The stories in The Neon Wilderness 
(1948) are in a softer vein: provided that 
you have not read the other Algren 
books. For the first time women appear 
here, not only as credible human beings, 
but as a source of comfort and aid, how- 
ever briefly, in the fast run between the 
womb and the grave. There is the sketch, 
reminiscent of Sherwood Anderson’s 
midwestern grain, of the workingman 
who gambles and drinks his week’s pay 
away on Saturday night because his wife 
had not been home to meet him; but she 
comforts him with her flesh at the end. 
“So nothing important has been lost 
after all.’’ There is the stupid miserable 
creature who calls herself “‘the girl that 
men forgot awright,” but there is also 
Wilma who gave all her love to another 
of Algren’s boxers, and kept him straight, 
until her past caught up with her. There 
is the gambler who believes in “lucky 
bucks, fast money, and good, women’”’— 
this glittering vista of Algren’s Chicago 
slum world at its highest peak. And 
there is the tale of Railroad Shorty—a 
“halfy”? or legless man—who clubs a 
young bartender to death in a casual 
brawl. 

Algren’s powerful effects are usually in 
his big scenes rather than in the por- 
trayal or development of character. He is 
almost at his best in this volume of short 
stories where he can suggest the whole 
contour of a human life in a few terse 
pages. There is more warmth and humor 
here, too, than in the earlier books. It is, 
all in all, an excellent collection of short 
stories, perhaps one of the best we had in 
the 1940’s; and opening the new decade 
of the 1950’s, The Man with the Golden 
Arm brought together the various strains 
in Algren’s work. 

The hero is Frankie Machine, in the 
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Americanized version of Francis Majci- 
nek, whose golden arm has brought him 
local fame as “‘the Dealer’’ in a gambling 
club. His pal and protégé is the “Spar- 
row,” unnoticed by God, as Algren im- 
plies, befriended by Frankie, and the 
doorman or “‘steerer”’ in the same club. 
One of the Sparrow’s other rackets is 
dog-stealing; his close little room had 
never lost ‘‘the special smell of shang- 
haied dogflesh,” where poodles would 
emerge looking like debauched terriers or 
“Cocky Spaniards.” There is quite a bril- 
liant satiric episode of the Sparrow’s love 
affair with Violet, who, inflamed with 
passion, drives her “Old Husband” into 
the clothes closet and finally out of the 
window. Other characters include the 
Jailor, the landlord of the Division Arms 
Hotel; the bartender Antek, called Own- 
er; the blind man Piggy-O; and Nifty 
Louie, the morphine peddler at the 
Safari Club. 

It takes quite a while to discover all 
this; almost as long as in a Faulkner 
novel perhaps. The structure of the book 
is panoramic; there are a host of minor 
characters, and the language is rich, if 
not ornate with the idiom of punks, 
cranks, and petty gangsters. This is, as it 
were, a Winesburg, Ohio of the demented 
slum dwellers; and one remembers that 
Sherwood Anderson wrote his nostalgic 
country tales while living in one of these 
mean, miserable Chicago buildings, at 
the ragged end of life, where the streets 
run on and on, “out of nowhere into 
nothing.” For Frankie Machine had 
cracked up an automobile while he was 
drunk. His crippled wife uses the acci- 
dent as her revenge upon him. He has be- 
come a “‘junkie’—has taken to dope— 
and not even his love for Molly Novotny 
can save him from the inevitable trip— 
the classic denouement of all Nelson Al- 
gren’s novels—to see the police captain. 
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Record Head Bednar is the recording 
angel, the weary voice of justice and of 
destiny, in this subluminous world of 
frustration. 

The point is that Algren’s typical fig- 
ures are failures even at vice. They are 
the underdogs of sin, the small souls of 
corruption, the fools of poverty, not of 
wealth and power. Even the murders 
they commit, out of blind rage or through 
sheer accident—or through another iron- 
ic twist of their impoverished destiny— 
are not important. Jt is a political feud in 
an election year which dooms Frankie 
Machine, not justice. The police are no 
more interested in him than are the social 
workers or penal psychologists whom 
Nelson Algren loves to take for a ride— 
or than the respectable citizens of the re- 
public, including teachers and literary 
critics perhaps, who read and then forget 
these chronicles of violence; or who say, 
conveniently, that such a world doesn’t 
really exist, or that nothing can be done 
about it anyhow. But in one sense, this is 
almost true. For when Algren’s hero does 
finally reach the iron sanctuary which 
promises a relief from both his hopes and 
his vices, you almost get the impression, 
to paraphrase Freud’s desperate dictum, 
that his whole life has merely been the 
attempt to choose his own method of dy- 
ing. His final act of human dignity is to 
hang himself through the cunning of the 
golden arm. 

Thus Algren’s work represents an ex- 
treme phase of the native American real- 
ism which opened, in the 1900’s, with 
Stephen Crane’s Maggie, Frank Norris’ 
McTeague, and Dreiser’s Sister Carrie. 
All these authors were concerned with 
the dispossessed, but still retained the 
notion of hope and chance in a blind and 
very often hostile but not absolutely fatal 
universe. And there are obvious limita- 
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tions and aesthetic dangers in the social 
area and the kind of human material that 
Algren has made his own. The quality of 
Dreiser’s art, for instance, was evident in 
the fact that he could move from the 
lowest to the highest reaches of American 
society—from Carrie and Jennie Ger- 
hardt to Frank Algernon Cowperwood 
and then back again halfway to Clyde 
Griffiths. This writer saw human charac- 
ter both as a social and as a biological 
product; or, rather, he did not see char- 
acter as a “product” at all, but as that 
“mystery of personality” which fascinat- 
ed him continually. Yet Algren himself 
has moved steadily from the documen- 
tary novel of social misery, the typical 
art form of the 1930’s, to the depiction of 
human beings who are caught in the trap 
of social circumstances, which is quite 
another thing. 
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The present period is one of literary re- 
action against the whole current of real- 
ism and naturalism in the United States. 
In my own view we have regarded per- 
haps too highly, and uncritically, such 
figures as Henry James, Franz Kafka, or 
T. S. Eliot. We have condemned without 
trial, and often without reading, such 
masters as Dreiser himself and his de- 
scendants. To a certain degree the tradi- 
tion of social protest which Algren be- 
longs to is unfashionable today (though 
half the world is in the throes of social 
revolution), and he must regard himself 
at times as an isolated figure. 

But he also represents a solid and en- 
during part of the American heritage of 
dissent. He should take comfort from the 
past, even while he writes, as all artists 
do, for the future; and, in his own words, 
he is still in there, ‘toughing it out.” 


Clear for Action’ 


ROBERT C. POOLEY” 


M ANY years ago, from the navy yard of 
this city of Boston, the armed vessels 
which then formed the infant navy of the 
United States cleared the harbor on mis- 
sions of attack and defense. They were 
sailing vessels, with tiers of guns con- 
cealed behind gun ports. Between decks 
the working area was subdivided into 
compartments by temporary walls called 
bulkheads. When an enemy was sighted 
and the ship was to be made ready for 
battle, the commanding officers cried, 
“Clear for action!” Instantly there was a 
tremendous but organized commotion. 
Men dropped whatever else they were 
doing or sprang from their hammocks 

1Read at a general session of the National 


Council of Teachers of English, Boston, November 
28, 1952. 


and sped to their stations. Some opened 
gun ports, some readied the guns to be 
run out. Others knocked out the pins and 
wedges which held up the bulkheads, 
thus clearing the decks from obstruc- 
tions. In a few moments of intense activ- 
ity the ship was readied for action—im- 
pediments were cleared, the guns were 
run out. 

It seems to me that the NCTE is 
ready for the cry, “Clear for action!’ We 
have a stout ship, a hearty crew, and a 
fine set of experienced officers. What is 
more, we have just received a new set of 
sailing orders in the form of the first vol- 
ume of our long-awaited curriculum se- 
ries. We are ready for action if we will 


2University of Wisconsin. 
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knock down the bulkheads and run out 
our guns. If I do not press the figure too 
far, I shall suggest some bulkheads to be 
knocked down. 

In past actions we have already bat- 
tered down bulkheads which stood in the 
way of our accomplishing our mission. I 
remind you of the restrictive wall of col- 
lege entrance board examinations of 
many years ago, whose specific lists of 
materials to be studied kept an iron 
clamp on the English curriculum. The 
NCTE led the charge which leveled this 
obstruction. I would remind you of the 
wall of tradition behind our literature 
programs which set the seal of approval 
only upon selections by authors who had 
been safely dead for a half-century or 
more and gave the preference to authors 
whose works could be logically analyzed 
or which contained the moral sentiments 
favored in the nineteenth century. 

Again the NCTE was in the van in 
knocking down this obstacle and clearing 
the way for the works of contemporary 
men of letters as well as for newspapers 
and periodicals. 

By no means least was the mighty 


struggle of the NCTE to batter down the ' 


bulkhead of eighteenth-century atti- 
tudes toward English usage and ‘“‘cor- 
rectness.’’ Efforts of more than twenty 
years have not completely removed this 
obstacle. Impeding fragments of this 
bulkhead still hinder our free activity 
and divert attention from our current 
mission. Therefore some of our crew must 
continue to hack away at the remaining 
struts and beams of this obstacle until it 
has been cleared away completely and a 
scientific, linguistic, and contemporary 
set of attitudes and understandings of 
the nature of our language prevails at all 
levels of instruction. 

Some serious obstacles to clear action 
are still standing in our way. I would 
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place as first in order the bulkheads 
erected by the still largely disorganized 
nature of our profession. In bringing 
these obstacles to your attention, I am 
like the preacher who scolds the congre- 
gation sitting before him for the absen- 
tees who ought to be present. We who 
meet at this convention are the profes- 
sionally minded teachers who realize the 
value and the benefits of organization: 
common standards, mutual assistance, 
and professionally valid goals. However 
well we may be imbued ourselves with 
the values of united goals and activities, 
we are still short of our best efforts if we 
are not constantly exercising an influence 
and a pressure on local, sectional, and 
state groups to secure the participation 
of every teacher of English in at least a 
local society of English teachers which is 
affiliated with the NCTE. The next step 
is to secure the membership of as many 
of these teachers as possible in the Coun- 
cil itself. The third step is to organize 
working groups at the local level which 
will grapple with the problems of the 
teaching of English, with the assurance 
of participation in a national effort, with 
the leadership of national officers, and 
with the resources of guides to action, 
committee reports, and published books 
and articles as a continuous stimulus to 
renewed efforts. 

The skeptical teacher may properly 
ask, “‘What benefits derive from a na- 
tional professional organization? What 
could happen that is not happening now? 
How would I be helped?” 

These would be welcomed questions, 
for the answers are clear and positive. 
United action can and will bring about 
very badly needed changes in at least 
four aspects of English teaching. These 
four are: the curriculum; the working 
conditions of the teacher of English; the 
certification of those who teach English; 
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and the adequate preparation of teachers 
of English. I shall comment briefly on 
each of these. 

With respect to the curriculum, the 
evidence of professional group action is 
convincingly visible. The influence of the 
Experience Curriculum in English of 1935 
was very great indeed upon the reorgani- 
zation of English courses of study 
throughout the land. The work of the 
present Curriculum Commission will 
have even more far-reaching effects upon 
the teaching of English in our land from 
the preschool to the graduate school. The 
first volume of the Commission’s report 
has been eagerly purchased and studied. 
Subsequent volumes are anxiously 


awaited, and, as they are dedicated to 
greater elaboration of curriculum detail 
at the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels of our work, they will influence cur- 
riculum planning at these levels for many 
years to come. The point I would stress is 


that these volumes are not the curriculum 
in English but are exactly what the work 
of a professional group should be: the re- 
sources and the leadership, from the best 
minds available, for the construction of 
sound curriculums of English for states, 
counties, cities, and individual schools. 

Our American educational system is 
based on the principle of equal opportu- 
nity and benefit for all. In curriculum 
planning our professional organization is 
a leading means by which this principle 
can best be achieved in the field of Eng- 
lish. Moreover, it is only through a pro- 
fessional organization like ours that all 
the levels of instruction can be brought 
into mutual understanding and _har- 
monious working relationships. It is a 
fact of enormous significance that the 
new curriculum guides issuing from our 
committees have been planned and exe- 
cuted by committees representing the 
whole range of English language instruc- 
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tion. Yet the bulkhead of grade-level iso- 
lation is only jarred a little loose; we have 
much heavy work to do before it is 
knocked down and the decks are cleared 
of this obstruction. 

When we examine next the conditions 
under which English teachers work, we 
find the need for action apparent, the op- 
portunity of our organization great, but 
the visible results as yet meager. For 
every school in which an enlightened ad- 
ministration has studied the peculiar 
problems of English language instruction 
and has made appropriate adjustments 
of class load and teaching hours, together 
with the provision of books, equipment, 
and space suitable to our task, there are 
hundreds of schools in which heavy class 
loads, excessive teaching schedules, and 
utterly unsuitable facilities for teaching 
make a mockery of the zeal of the earnest 
teacher. The rapidly increasing school 
populations of the next decade threaten 
even worse conditions to come. In this 
kind of problem the teacher at the local 
level is practically helpless; even state 
organizations hesitate to draw compari- 
sons between various units in the area. 
It is clearly the task of a national organi- 
zation, having provided the resources for 
an ideal curriculum, to state unequivo- 
cally the conditions of instruction most 
suitable to its accomplishment and to 
lead in the effort to secure such condi- 
tions. We need definitive and convincing 
answers to such questions as these: In the 
light of the new curriculums brought into 
being by our national commission, what 
is the ideal class size for effective instruc- 
tion? What are the tolerable limits of 
class size? How many class hours should 
an English teacher have in the school 
day? What provision of time should be 
made for the analysis of written composi- 
tion? What equipment should the Eng- 
lish teacher have at hand? What kind of 
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space is best adapted to work in the lan- 
guage arts? 

The few teachers who care, and are 
desperately eager to solve such problems, 
are helpless by themselves. These are 
problems for united, professional action; 
only by the weight of numbers and influ- 
ence can we gather enough force to cor- 
rect present evils and rescue the individ- 
ual teacher. The National Council of 
Teachers of English can secure the facts 
and lead the fight for better teaching con- 
ditions. The obstacles are apathy and in- 
difference, the lack of professional con- 
viction, evidenced by the comparatively 
small numbers of our profession who are 
members of this national group. 

The third bulkhead erected by profes- 
sional indifference has to do with stand- 
ards of education and training of those 
who are employed as teachers in the lan- 
guage arts. The specific training of an 
elementary school teacher for the lan- 
guage arts differs widely from state to 
state and just as widely from one institu- 
tion to another within a state. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that what is good 
training in the teaching of the language 
arts for a teacher at one institution of one 
state would be approximately the same 
for all elementary teachers in all states. 
Yet the actual differences are so wide as 
to be laughable were they not a reflection 
of our lack of professional standards. 
Nearly all states have specific and exact- 
ing standards for teachers of music, art, 
home economics, and industrial arts. Yet 
the language arts, the very core of all 
learning activity, can be taught in many 
states by anyone with a certificate to 
teach, regardless of specific training for 
the task. Only an organization like ours 
can lead boldly in setting standards for 
the adequate preparation of teachers. 

The situation is not far different in the 
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high school. The laws of many states and 
the rulings of accrediting associations 
permit the teaching of a subject area pro- 
vided the candidate has fifteen credit 
hours of preparation in the subject. Thus 
any college graduate with a teacher’s cer- 
tificate and fifteen hours of work in Eng- 
lish is an English teacher. In my univer- 
sity the candidate for a degree of Bache- 
lor of Science in the College of Letters 
and Science takes by compulsion fifteen 
credits of English: nine in composition 
and six in literature. Thus, with no train- 
ing beyond the common general educa- 
tion of all liberal arts students, he is, 
upon graduation with a teacher’s certifi- 
cate, a full-fledged English teacher, en- 
titled by law to occupy any position he 
can secure. What generally happens is 
that he is employed to teach as a major 
some other field but is assigned an un- 
wanted section or sections of English, in 
which he combines initial lack of prepara- 
tion with low interest and lower profes- 
sional standards. What proportion of 
high school English is taught by teachers 
so inadequately prepared would be diffi- 
cult to determine exactly. Nevertheless, 
the number is a serious handicap to the 
improvement of teaching in the language 
arts in high schools. Would any of us send 
a son or daughter to study French, Span- 
ish, or German with a high school teacher 
whose maximum preparation in a lan- 
guage was no more than fifteen credit 
hours? Is English, then, less important 
in the education of our youth than a for- 
eign language? If anyone is to correct this 
situation, it must be we. We cannot ex- 
pect school boards, school administra- 
tors, or state departments of education 
to change a situation which provides 
such convenient flexibility in assigning a 
teacher’s program. Only a professional, 
national group can do it. The national 
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associations of music, home economics, 
industrial arts, and others have set up 
minimum training curriculums for teach- 
ers in these fields and have secured 
legislation to enforce their standards. 
We can do the same if we are suf- 
ficiently concerned to become united in 
our purpose and have enough profession- 
al zeal to translate our goals into positive 
action. 

College teaching of English is not free 
from criticism in the matter of adequate 
preparation for teaching, in its junior 
staff at least. Each September hundreds 
of well-meaning but instructionally ig- 
norant young scholars face their first 
classes in composition. After five years of 
concentration on literary scholarship, in 
many cases with no specific work in com- 
position since the freshman course, they 
are given the solemn responsibility of 
teaching young men and women to write 
well. Someone must take the leadership 
in setting up professional standards of 
competence in composition and knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of teaching. Our 
organization has made some advances in 
investigating this problem through the 
study of Professor Harold Allen. There is 
yet a long way to go, and our leadership 
is sorely needed. Only the influence of a 
national professional group can carry 
enough weight to change long-estab- 
lished ways. 

Finally, let us examine a moment the 
bulkhead of reaction, of resistance to 
change, of praising “‘the good old days,”’ 
a most formidable and firmly wedged 
obstacle. It is formidable because it is so 
attractive. It is easy, comfortable, cus- 
tomary, and respectable. To be progres- 
sive, to work at the frontier of experience 
in any field of life, requires physical and 
mental energy, imagination, adaptabil- 
ity, and a readiness to accept the discom- 
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forts and anxieties of a new path. The 
figure brings to mind Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian, or Tennyson’s Ulysses, driven by 
inner forces to leave the familiar and the 
conventional for an untried path. The 
challenge presented by our new curricu- 
lum materials calls for teachers of a 
pioneering spirit. It calls for vision, for 
the ability to adjust to new ideas, for the 
effort and energy of creative teaching. 
Because of this demand for aggressive 
energy, the new curriculum materials 
will be and already are subject to reac- 
tionary criticism. We shall need united 
wisdom and united professional action to 
sort the truth from controversy. 

To cite but one example, I remind you 
of chapter xii in The English Language 
Arts which expresses in simple terms a 
scientific attitude toward the English 
language, its grammar, and its standards 
of usage. The leading scholars of the 
English language today have contributed 
to the ideas of this chapter. It has the 
approval of the linguists who are mem- 
bers of the Council, at least one of whom 
considers it a trifle too conservative in 
point of view. Other members find it dan- 
gerous to values which they would pre- 
serve. The committees and the publica- 
tions of the Council are the means by 
which such controversies can be solved 
for the good of our profession. 

Other parts of our curriculum guides 
will be subject to attacks in articles and 
books. Such criticism is good for the pro- 
fessionally alert teacher. There is room 
for difference of opinion also within our 
own ranks, and we can meet attack from 
outside with a sense of confidence in the 
unity of purpose of our professional or- 
ganization. The point I would emphasize 
is that only a fraction of the large body 
of English teachers have this sense of 
professional unity. To many others the 
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leadership of the Council and the coun- 
terblasts of our critics present a bewilder- 
ing confusion of contrasting points of 
view from which they retire to the com- 
fortable security of familiar routine. 
But reaction is not the only obstacle to 
our professional advancement. An oppo- 
site danger exists in misdirected super- 
progressivism. Those who snatch at the 
new because it is new can block the sound 
progress of English teaching as much as 
can those who cleave to the old because 
it is old. New wine can be heady and lure 
the unwise to self-approving intoxica- 
tion. I refer especially to those who, find- 
ing a social significance in language, 
would make all instruction in language a 
mere tool to the grasp of social under- 
standings. I refer to those who misunder- 
stand and misdirect the scientific ap- 
proach to language and grammar which 
the Council has developed to the point of 
relinquishing all standards of taste and 
appropriateness in language, taking the 
stand that anything goes, and, by going 
too far, carry us backward. I refer to any 
philosophy of teaching literature which, 
perceiving the interrelationships among 
the arts by which man expresses himself, 
is led into the fallacy of assuming that, 
because these arts are interlocking, the 
English teacher must of necessity know, 
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practice, and teach them all. In short, I 
refer to the misguided enthusiasts who, 
illustrating that figure of speech, the 
synecdoche, take the part for the whole 
or build a castle with a single brick. 
Unbalanced enthusiasm and zeal, even 
when quite sincere, can give an overem- 
phasis to one phase of our profession to 
the undermining of our strength in the 
total program. I want to stress that it is 
only a professional organization of na- 
tional membership which has the stabil- 
ity and the wisdom to exercise a leader- 
ship which will guide our profession to 
avoid the excesses of stubborn reaction 
and flighty enthusiasm. 

I have profound faith in the National 
Council of Teachers of English. I believe 
in our corporate strength. I have confi- 
dence that, though we may momentarily 
err in detail, we have through our unifica- 
tion the hope of being consistently right 
in basic principles. We have expressed 
our convictions in one curriculum vol- 
ume; we shall amplify them in subse- 
quent issues. We know our mission: we 
have our sailing orders. When we hear 
the cry, ‘‘Clear for action,’’ we have the 
will, the knowledge, and the power to 
knock down the remaining barriers to the 
success of our profession, the teaching of 
English. 


Can You Connect These? 


Democracy is indivisible, and has to be 
for all and all around the clock—in personal 
relations, family relations, school relations, 
relations between the sexes, economic rela- 
tions, political relations, race relations, in- 
ternational relations.—RANDOLPH B. SMITH, 
in Child Study. 


We bring new words into accepted par- 
lance when they acquire a certain degree of 


usage. But how about striking words from 
our vocabulary when they become so 
abused, unintelligible, non-definitive as to 
convey no meaning other than as slurring 
epithets? We nominate for extinction: ‘‘Old 
Guard,” “left wing,” “reactionary,” ‘““Com- 
munist front,” “isolationist,” ‘“warmon- 
ger,”’ “Fascist,” “do-gooder,”’ “‘bureaucrat.”’ 
That is just a start—there are many more 
eligibles.—W holesale Grocer News. 
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E:merson’s statement, ‘““This time, like 
all times, is a very good one, if we but 
know what to do with it,” in his address 
The American Scholar is in the best tradi- 
tion of America, for it suggests an opti- 
mistic faith in the goodness of life, tem- 
pered by a critical doubt as to the fitness 
of our present ways of doing things. As 
teachers of language arts today, we have 
a deep, firm faith in the great traditions 
of our land. Our basic purposes are rea- 
sonably clear to us, if not to the public. 
But there are times when we do not know 
what is best to do in a world in which the 
onus of leadership has been suddenly 
thrust upon us. 

If we are awed by the task, it is little 
wonder. For today we teachers of the 
English-American language are working 
with a dynamic instrument that grows in 
size and increases in power each day. Our 
language is now spoken by more than 250 
million people scattered throughout the 
highways and the byways, the seaways 
and airways, of this world. It is being 
studied by Filipino boys and girls so that 
they can raise healthy pigs and chickens, 
eat foods containing needed vitamins, 
acquire an elementary understanding of 
the scientific method, and learn how man 
can live with man as neighbor and friend. 
It is the language from which ideas are 
drawn to teach natives of India how to 


1 Read at a general session of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Boston, November 28, 
1952. 


2 Specialist in Language Arts, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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raise four times as much rice and wheat 
as they had formerly grown on an acre of 
land. It is the language used to communi- 
cate means for destroying the Anopheles 
mosquito through malaria campaigns in 
Indo-China. 

The English-American language is 
powerful not merely because it is spoken 
by 250 million people, is understood by 
450 million, and is being studied as a sec- 
ond language by rapidly increasing mil- 
lions of youth in Japan, Indo-China, 
India, Germany, Scandinavia, Central 
America, South America, and many 
other parts of the world. The strength of 
our language wells from the common 
pool of our knowledge. It promotes a 
better life around the globe through the 
ideas, inventions, and research that 
American businessmen, economists, en- 
gineers, political and social scientists, 
agronomists, writers, and teachers pos- 
sess and share in an effort to promote 
welfare, happiness, and peace. The speed 
and range of modern communication me- 
diums insure that these ideas will pene- 
trate the remote regions of the earth and 
that their validity and value will be tested 
quickly. Our ideas and values will be 
weighed and compared with those of 
other nations in the market places of the 
world. They must measure up and weigh 
out not only today but tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow. 

America’s strength and greatness de- 
pend on how well we train youth to be- 
come ‘‘man thinking.” Our strength 
springs from an educated people and 
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from our tradition that knowledge is 
power—power for promoting happiness 
among peoples. Education is our chief 
resource and hope. As the Secretary of 
the Army said last month, ‘Only through 
education can we improve our ways of 
working with allies and only through the 
development of the individual can we se- 
cure the qualitative capabilities which 
are the substitute for what appears to be 
a permanent [manpower] shortage.” Sec- 
retary Pace warned that, since ‘‘it seems 
we are in an educational race with our 
potential enemies, it behooves us to stay 
ahead—lagging as we do in sheer num- 
bers of people.”’ 

If we are to stay ahead in this educa- 
tional race and if our discoveries in sci- 
ence, health, agriculture, engineering, 
and international relations are to be ac- 
cepted by nations striving for freedom 
and human happiness, then we teachers 
must foster the education of all our pu- 
pils to the maximum of their capacity. 
We cannot afford the expense of an un- 
der privileged class in language arts or in 
any other curricular area. We cannot 
neglect the bright students in our classes. 
We cannot rationalize a position which 
suggests that the rapid learner can look 
out for and educate himself. 

But this is the condition in hundreds 
of American high schools today. And it is 
the basis for much of the honest criticism 
of our educational efforts. In general, lan- 
guage arts teachers are devoting most of 
their time to the mediocre and the slow 
student. Most of us can think of effective 
special programs with trained teachers 
for the slow and retarded youth. (Ob- 
viously, such courses should be kept and 
improved.) But how many of us have 
seen live, successful programs for the 
rapid learner and the mentally gifted? 
There is ample lip service devoted to this 
group. We hear and read about enrich- 
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ment, individualized instruction, group- 
ing, special projects, and x, y, and 2 
classes in which the educational develop- 
ment of all American youth is the goal. 
But seeking in a classroom for evidence 
that the rapid learner is receiving experi- 
ences that are stimulating and taxing his 
extraordinary abilities is only slightly 
more rewarding than searching for traces 
of Thoreau’s cabin on the edges of Wal- 
den Pond. 

There are many reasons for the neglect 
of the rapid learner. By rapid learner, I 
mean those students who are usually 
among the highest 15-20 per cent in gen- 
eral intelligence. A major cause, I be- 
lieve, is the unreasonable class load under 
which most English teachers are stagger- 
ing today. Last fall a high school Eng- 
lish teacher told me that she had between 
30 and 40 students in each of three 
classes and exactly 49 students in each 
of the remaining two. Why exactly 49? 
Because this large city school system has 
a regulation that classes must not exceed 
50 students. This problem of unreason- 
able pupil load is exemplified by the 
small boy, who, when asked what class 
he was in, replied, ‘I belong to the third 
shift, third floor, and second layer.’’ In 
America, there are hundreds of high 
school language arts teachers who are re- 
sponsible daily for five classes of from 30 
to 40 students each. If there is a single 
roadblock obstructing progress toward 
the goals of language and literature in- 
struction, it is heavy teaching load. We 
must help local citizens to understand 
how this condition hinders effective Eng- 
lish instruction. 

When the tidal wave of youth begins 
to sweep into the junior high school next 
year, we can expect gradually increased 
pressures for large class size. Office of 
Education estimates are that we may ex- 
pect an increase of students at a greatly 
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accelerated rate until 1965, when high 
school enrolments above Grade VIII will 
be about JJ million, in comparison with 
about 63 million today. Is your commu- 
nity aware of the new difficulties this 
influx will cause? 

All of us know that the holding power 
of the American high school has im- 
proved rapidly during this century. To- 
day slightly more than 50 out of every 
100 youths seventeen years of age are 
being graduated from secondary schools. 
In 1930 this number was 29; in 1900, 16; 
in 1870 only 2 out of 100. The increased 
holding power, which is being accelerated 
upward, plus increased use of social pro- 
motion, is constantly extending the 
range of individual differences, especially 
at the lower extreme. Better holding 
power is also adding to the number of 
rapid learners in high schools. Where 
there exists a combination of heavy 
teacher load, wide individual differences, 
and limited teaching materials, the 
teacher’s chances of providing adequate 
learning experiences for the mentally su- 
perior student—or for many of the other 
students—are small indeed. Too often 
the immensity of the task results in a 
laissez faire attitude toward the more 
capable learners which does not “set the 
hearts of their youth on flame,” as Emer- 
son would wish, but instead banks the 
fires of their curiosity and dampens the 
sparks of their creativeness. 

What is the solution? There are prob- 
ably several solutions. At present the Of- 
fice of Education is trying to locate prom- 
ising practices for teaching both the fast 
and the slow learner. This is a nation- 
wide study of administrative and guid- 
ance provisions, plus classroom proce- 
dures and materials being used in sub- 
jects like mathematics, science, social 
studies, and language arts. 

In the language arts area we wish to 
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find and publicize successful programs 
for teaching the rapid and slow learners in 
order to meet the numerous requests for 
help with students at these extremes. We 
realize that an activity which is desirable 
for rapid learners may be worth while for 
all students. For example, what success- 
ful ventures has the teacher made in 
guiding students to select and evaluate 
television programs? This is a skill 
needed by all students who look at tele- 
vision. However, the opportunities pro- 
vided the rapid learner for creative ac- 
tivity, advanced inquiry, independent 
action, and leadership responsibilities 
should be different—at least in degree. 

We are seeking answers to questions 
like these: How are the rapid learners 
stimulated to do research, to explore 
their talents, to further the learning of 
all by sharing their appreciations and 
knowledge? How do writing and speak- 
ing activities of slow and rapid youth dif- 
fer in kind and quality? Are they all writ- 
ing 100-word compositions on “How I 
Find My Way Home in the Dark,” or are 
they all perspiring over the writing of 
sonnets? 

How does the literature read by slow 
and rapid learners in the eleventh (or 
some other grade) differ in readability 
and quality? How does the teacher moti- 
vate rapid learners to enjoy the wisdom 
of The Scarlet Letter, Moby Dick, and 
Ethan Frome? 

I am concerned about the two-valued 
orientation that some of us exhibit in the 
teaching of literature and language. We 
either teach the classics to all, or we rely 
on ephemeral, jet-propelled material so 
that our students will feel nothing but 
thrills and chillsas they scan their picture 
magazines and books. We teach the same 
grammar to everybody, or we teach no 
grammar to anybody. Here, certainly, 
we need to keep our purposes clearly in 
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mind, and we must widen our horizons so 
that we do not allow our rapid learners 
to become the underprivileged in lan- 
guage arts. 

Traditionally, we English teachers 
have tried to educate the rapid learner 
by enriching the regular classwork, by 
doing interest and ability grouping with- 
in classes; by steering students into elec- 
tive courses, such as creative writing, 
journalism, or dramatics; and by provid- 
ing advanced and enriched learning ex- 
periences to capable youths grouped in 
so-called ‘‘homogeneous”’ classes. Occa- 
sionally we have had a hand in accelerat- 
ing a student doing outstanding work by 
recommending that he be allowed to skip 
a grade or do two years’ work in one. 

All these provisions have succeeded 
and all have failed under certain condi- 
tions and in various environments. Rapid 
learners may be taught well in heteroge- 
neous Classes, provided that the classes 
are not large—say 25 or under; provided 
that the teaching load is four classes and 
one extracurricular activity or five classes 
only; provided that the teacher has read- 
ily accessible reading and other instruc- 
tional materials of a diversified and ad- 
vanced nature; provided that he is not 
burdened with routine clerical work; pro- 
vided that the administration or guid- 
ance department obtains and channels 
information about students to him; pro- 
vided that he has classroom furniture 
and space for groupwork; and provided 
that the teacher’s time devoted to cur- 
riculum revision is not added to the eight 
to twelve hours he is already devoting to 
preparing for classes, teaching classes, 
correcting papers, and helping with 
school activities. Of course, there are su- 
perior teachers in America who are over- 
coming these and other handicaps. But 
many language arts teachers would agree 
with Thoreau’s criticism in Walden: 
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“Our life is frittered away by detail... . 
We have the St. Vitus dance and cannot 
possibly keep our heads still.” 

Elective courses in language arts are 
another means of providing for students 
with unusual aptitudes or intellectual 
abilities. However, elective subjects are 
found most frequently in large high 
schools, colleges, and universities. In the 
last year for which nation-wide statistics 
on elective courses are available, 1948- 
49, a little more than 14 per cent of the 
junior and senior high school students 
enrolled took a half-year’s or full year’s 
course in journalism; 1.2 per cent en- 
rolled in a half-year’s or full year’s course 
in dramatic arts; 0.2 per cent registered 
for work in debate; and less than 0.1 per 
cent, or fewer than one pupil in 1,000, 
took a course in creative writing or in 
radio speaking and broadcasting or in 
world literature. The elective which the 
largest number followed was speech and 
public speaking, which totaled 3.6 per 
cent. As you know, not all these courses 
are limited to, or intended for, rapid 
learners. Nor should they be. Even if 
they were, however, they would be 
reaching only about 63 per cent of the 
students enrolled in all public high school 
language arts classes. 

Class grouping of students who rank 
high on intelligence tests, reading tests, 
and other evaluative measures is another 
device which principals and_ teachers 
have tried for many years. Enough re- 
search concerning the effect of homoge- 
neous grouping has been published so 
that one can support one’s position with 
evidence, provided that it is selected 
with one’s prejudices or opinions in mind. 
Like the lamp post the drunkard leaned 
upon, the evidence gives temporary sup- 
port but not very much illumination. 

In The English Language Arts volume, 
which devoted a few paragraphs to the 
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specific subject of the rapid learner, one 
can find this statement: 


Though experiments and experiences with 
homogeneous grouping in terms of mental 
ability and scholastic achievement yield con- 
flicting opinions, there is favorable evidence 
that both educationally and socially slow-learn- 
ing children benefit from being taught with 
other slow-learners. Gifted pupils are challenged 
to do their best when they are grouped with 
other gifted children. . . . It is important, how- 
ever, that ample opportunity be given all pupils 
to mingle with each other in the many cocurricu- 
lar activities of the school [p. 267]. 


If class grouping of students is to suc- 
ceed in our democratic society, we must 
be concerned with the social, emotional, 
and physical development of youth as 
well as their intellectual growth—espe- 
cially during their adolescent years, when 
the social and physical maturity of girls 
is often two or more chronological years 
ahead of boys. Therefore, schools which 
use an index of intelligence and achieve- 
ment are adding social maturity and ad- 
justment plus physical development as 
basic criteria for grouping. And they are 
seeking the help of parents and other citi- 
zens in developing and carrying on the 
program. 

The most commonly heard argument 
against grouping fast learners in separate 
classes is that such segregation promotes 
class stratification and is, therefore, un- 
democratic. Readers who accept the find- 
ings of sociological studies like E/mtown’s 
Youth and Democracy in Jonesville might 
counter that factors other than intelli- 
gence are significant in promoting class 
feeling. High intelligence is found in all 
social groups; therefore, one might argue 
that grouping of the mentally superior in 
high school would tend to weaken some 
of the class lines which presently exist. 


Proponents of grouping rapid learners 
in classes for instructional purposes claim 
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that bright students will be challenged 
by working with their intellectual peers; 
they will feel a sense of belonging; they 
will need to strive to become leaders; 
they will have opportunities to engage in 
creative activities and problem-solving; 
they will develop better work habits in 
competing and co-operating with other 
bright youth; and they will make a more 
adequate social adjustment. 

These values should result from homo- 
geneous grouping; but my observations, 
based upon visits to at least 55 different 
schools within the last two years, are that 
such outcomes are seldom realized. The 
rapid learner remains the underprivileged 
child in language arts classes. I think you 
can guess why. First, the curriculum of- 
fered to the rapid learners is almost the 
same as that given the average student. 
As one high school student told me, last 
fall, ‘When we’re in the advanced group 
we have to work harder for a good grade 
but we do the same assignments and read 
the same textbooks as the other classes.” 
Secondly, the teacher of the rapid learn- 
ers has seldom had adequate training in 
the psychology of the fast learner, nor 
has she been carefully selected because 
of her natural abilities to work with such 
students. Thirdly, textbooks and other 
learning materials provided for the rapid 
group are the same as for the other stu- 
dents. Fourthly, the class schedule is as 
inflexible for the rapid learner as for stu- 
dents in other classes. 

Acceleration or ‘‘grade-skipping’”’ is 
another method of providing for the rap- 
id learner. Twenty years ago bright chil- 
dren were often encouraged to skip a 
grade or two. 

Although moderate acceleration of 
rapid learners seemed to be successful 
during World War II, the practice was 
not generally continued. Many educa- 
tors, especially in the elementary school, 
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have the feeling or belief that accelerated 
children are likely to miss basic subject 
matter and lose close friends. 

However, there are several conditions 
prevailing today which suggest that a 
careful review of the possible advantages 
and disadvantages of acceleration might 
be rewarding. With the rapid extension 
of knowledge and the increase of speciali- 
zation today, education of students at 
the graduate level is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary. In addition, physically 
able young men are being required to 
serve at least two years in the military 
service. Thus the entrance of a young 
man into an adult career where he can be 
self-supporting, start a family, and make 
contributions to society is postponed to a 
point which is discouraging and frustrat- 
ing to many youth—especially those who 
must earn part or all of their livelihood 
after the age of twenty-one. If a boy or 
girl who is a rapid learner can spend only 
sixteen years of his life receiving a for- 
mal education, perhaps we teachers and 
other citizens should study this question: 
“Will he and society profit more by his 
following the regular pace of the educa- 
tional escalator along with other students 
or by his being accelerated one or two 
years sometime during the first 14 years 
of his school life so that he may study an 
additional two years at the graduate 
level’? 

Research findings by Terman show 
that acceleration of gifted youths leads 
to more students graduating from college 
and doing graduate work. There does not 
seem to be much difference in social ad- 
justment between them and matched 
unaccelerated students. Other studies by 
Learned, Wood, and Terman suggest 
that younger students entering college 
(1) are most likely to graduate, (2) have 
the best academic records, (3) win the 
most honors, and (4) present fewest dis- 
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ciplinary difficulties. S. L. Pressey has re- 
ported extensive studies of accelerated 
senior high school students which show 
that they achieved superior scholarship 
and maintained good to excellent social 
adjustment. The superior students tended 
to prefer people of their own mental age. 
In fact, failure to accelerate superior stu- 
dents may cause maladjustment. How- 
ever, there is some evidence that very 
superior youth may be somewhat mal- 
adjusted socially wherever they are 
placed. A few studies indicate that ac- 
celeration of groups of rapid learners 
having the same chronological age and 
social maturity is successful. 

Only a few means of providing for the 
rapid learner have been mentioned: en- 
richment, intra-class grouping, class 
grouping, special courses, and accelera- 
tion. None of these is new or novel. None 
of these is known to be the best. How- 
ever, if we are to act intelligently to edu- 
cate the rapid learner, we need to do cer- 
tain things: 

1. We must understand his character- 
istics, interests, and capabilities, while 
realizing that each personality is unique. 

2. We must be able to identify and 
recognize him—not merely on the basis 
of an I.Q. score but also on other factors, 
such as scholastic record, social maturity, 
health, interests, aptitudes, and special 
talents. 

3. We must offer him more advanced 
and enriched learning experiences than 
we do other students. To do this, we must 
have individual and group instruction 
within all classes. 

4. We must co-operate with his par- 
ents, employers, and youth agencies in 
the community so that he can grow and 
learn in a well-balanced environment. 
Our purposes must be clear and accept- 
able to people in the community. 

5. Parents, teachers, and administra- 
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tors must work together to remove edu- 
cational blocks, such as extra-heavy class 
load, oversize classes, insufficient mate- 
rials, inadequate guidance information, 
and inflexible administrative regulations. 

Since World War II, interest in the 
rapid learner has become evident in vari- 
ous places throughout America. Parents, 
employers, educators, and others are 
worried about the quality of his educa- 
tion. National foundations, state and lo- 
cal school systems, universities, and col- 
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leges are exploring methods for identi- 
fying and working with the rapid learner. 
For today the extraordinary abilities of 
the rapid learner are needed desperately 
by our nation and the rest of the free 
world. Henry Adams once wrote: “A 
teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops.”” The same— 
for good or bad—is true of the intel- 
lectually superior youth. It is our job to 
educate them so that they can affect 
eternity for the good of all. 


Proposals for 1953 


HARLEN M. ADAMS” 


I; ONE wishes to foresee the future of 
an organization, he observes the current 
trends of that organization and projects 
its goals or purposes. It was a poet who 
said, ‘“‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” It was with such thoughts in 
mind that the talks of your two officers 
were planned. 

Last night Lennox Grey presented 
“Perspectives in 1952.” This morning, 
against that background of current 
trends, it is my responsibility to explore 
with you, and for your reaction, some 
“Proposals for 1953.’’ We decided to call 
them “‘proposals,’’ not ‘‘a platform.” The 
election is over. Furthermore, we are not 
standing on something but looking for- 
ward to something. Nevertheless, we are 
now conditioned to plans, promises, pre- 
dictions, threats. Perhaps, also, we are 
conditioned optimistically or pessimisti- 
cally. In order to make my proposals 


1 Read at a general session of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Boston, November 28, 
1952. 


2 Executive Dean, Chico State College; Presi- 
dent, National Council of Teachers of English, 1953. 


within a hopeful frame of reference, let 
me recall with you what have been called 
“exciting portents of a golden age.” 

The Scientific Monthly for September, 
in an article entitled ‘The American Ex- 
plosion,”’ presented the following data as 
evidence of new tastes and new stand- 
ards: Americans in 1950 spent 412 per 
cent more for steamship and oversea air- 
craft fares than in 1940. Ticket sales for 
the legitimate theater and the opera rose 
85 per cent in the ten-year period—in 
comparison with 42 per cent for motion 
pictures. The same decade saw an in- 
crease of 80 per cent in the number of 
symphony orchestras and of 550 per cent 
in the number of local opera companies. 
Twice as many towns—more than two 
thousand—now provide serious music 
regularly for their populations. Attend- 
ance at concerts of serious music jumped 
88 per cent in the ten years. More dollars 
were spent for them last year than for 
baseball. In 1950, as compared with 
1940, we spent 263 per cent more for 
phonographs and records, musical in- 
struments, radios and television sets, and 
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96 per cent more for books. Today sales 
of classical records account for 40 per 
cent of the total of all phonograph record 
sales. Expenditures for newspapers and 
magazines rose almost 76 per cent. More 
Bibles were purchased in the last ten 
years than were bought in the previous 
forty years. In 1951, 23 per cent more 
Americans were enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning than there were ten 
years before; and 45 per cent more Amer- 
icans graduated from college. 

It is true that in contrast to these data 
you may find figures, facts, and fancies of 
a negative nature. But for the present let 
us be hopeful as we look to the future. 
Let us ask ourselves how the National 
Council of Teachers of English can fulfil 
its mission? How can it more adequately 
carry out its constitutional objectives? 

May I recall these objectives to you? 
“To improve the quality of instruction in 
English at all educational levels; to en- 
courage research, experimentation, and 
investigation in the teaching of English; 
to facilitate professional co-operation of 
its members; to hold public discussions 
and programs; to sponsor the publication 
of desirable articles and reports; and to 
integrate the efforts of all those who are 
concerned with the improvement of in- 
struction in English.” 

Just as a matter of course, or perhaps 
of habit, we teachers seek periodic evalu- 
ations of work, especially the work of 
others (our students), and we should of 
our own. We do it by means of standard- 
ized tests and questionnaires, through 
group discussions and magazine articles 
or editorials, or even by mail response. (I 
hesitate to call it “fan mail.’’) Neverthe- 
less, through the latter method we do 
have some replies to the question: ‘‘Are 
we doing our job?” 

Letters from teachers have shown 
what they think of the work of the Coun- 


cil’s Curriculum Commission. They give 
evidence of at least three things: 

1. The work of the Council is evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary. As one letter- 
writer said, ‘I simply wish to say I can- 
not see anything revolutionary or aston- 
ishing in this report. Such work has been 
going on for years.” 

2. The Council is a great aid to teach- 
ers and school systems. Quoting from an- 
other letter: “All of us become impatient 
with the slow-grinding wheels of curricu- 
lum change and the reluctance of many 
teachers to even consider change. If the 
English teachers agreed on the attitudes 
of the English Language Arts... that 
would be a high hurdle out of the way. 
... The actuality of a guide for the cur- 
riculum planners and English teachers of 
the future is a big step forward. Many 
teachers of English and many school sys- 
tems have talked about wanting to do 
something about the English curriculum. 
Now there is no valid excuse for not 
trying.” 

3. The Council depends upon co-oper- 
ative effort and study. Its materials are 
not, therefore, laws or pronouncements 
handed down; rather they have grass- 
roots origins. As a third letter-writer 
said: ‘It took over two hundred people 
almost seven years to produce this book. 
... [It] is based on studies of hundreds 
and probably thousands of reports of 
classroom situations.” 

Unrelated as it may at first seem, Iam 
reminded of a Chinese proverb. As I 
think of the individual efforts and con- 
tributions, of these individual responses 
from members of the Council, as I reflect 
upon the group efforts of local affiliates, 
and the co-operative work done on a na- 
tional scale, I want to pass on to you this 
wisdom from the Far East: “If there be 
righteousness in the heart, there will be 
beauty in the character. If there be 
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beauty in the character, there will be har- 
mony in the home. If there be harmony 
in the home, there will be order in the 
nation. If there be order in the nation, 
there will be peace in the world.” So 
much by way of preliminary. 

For your support in 1953 I submit four 
simple but challenging proposals: (1) 
that we promote Council growth, (2) 
that we stimulate co-operative group 
activity, (3) that we keep the public in- 
formed, and (4) that we provide ade- 
quate executive management. 


I 


Look at the first proposal: the Council 
must continue to grow. Its growth in the 
past has been steady—from 8,800 in 1945 
to 12,800 in 1950 to 14,000 today. While 
this latter figure includes almost 9,000 
high school teachers, it comprises only 
2,500 elementary teachers and only 2,400 
college teachers. The Council must in- 
crease its membership. 

“Why?” you may ask. 

It must grow for the sake of the chil- 
dren in our schools, for the sake of the 
teacher in the classroom, and for the sake 
of the profession of language arts teach- 
ing. Because of our concern for the 
growth and development of the child, the 
Council must point the way to equality 
of opportunity. But equality for all pu- 
pils does not mean identical opportunity. 
It means permitting the slow, the aver- 
age, and the superior each to develop his 
abilities to the fullest degree. Our meet- 
ings, our studies, and our publications 
must outline ways to provide such oppor- 
tunities. Promoting plans for in-service 
growth will fulfil our obligation to the 
teacher. As we provide for the child, and 
the teacher, we make our major contribu- 
tion to the good of the profession. 

But we must grow in numbers, in 
budget, and in studies to accomplish all 
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this. This challenge to growth faces each 
of us. Membership is an individual thing. 
The encouraging or solicitation of new 
members is up to you and me as individ- 
uals. As the Chinese proverb suggested, 
this task lies upon our hearts. 


IJ 


Just as we must increase our member- 
ship, so we must extend our program. 
My second proposal is that we stimulate 
co-operative group activity. 

Is this a worthy Council objective? Let 
me tell you why I stress co-operative ac- 
tivity. Group thinking, interchange of 
ideas, and sharing of experiences consti- 
tute the democratic approach to better 
teaching. The individual teacher, whether 
in the elementary school or the univer- 
sity, needs to think and work and share 
with others. Likewise the profession as a 
whole needs the results of co-operative 
effort. 

The National Council is looked to for 
leadership in this work. It is the one body 
most concerned with effective teaching 
of the language arts, with the implemen- 
tation of research on all grade levels, and 
with the contribution of the humanities 
to general education. It is composed of 
elementary school teachers, of high 
school teachers, of college and university 
teachers. It is interested in both subject 
matter or content and in teaching. The 
National Council recognizes the impor- 
tance of standards and the lasting values 
in literature. It follows carefully what is 
happening in American education and 
seeks to preserve the best in the old and 
give direction to the new. How can we 
meet this call to leadership? By co-opera- 
tive effort. 

The organization of the Council is de- 
signed to promote co-operative group 
activity. Its work is carried on by com- 
mittees. In addition to the Curriculum 
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Commission, there have been this year 
thirty-eight committees carrying out the 
major functions of the Council. It is im- 
perative that these committees be alert, 
that they complete their assignments, 
and that they accomplish results. It is 
essential that new committees be ap- 
pointed to attack new problems. It is 
desirable that the need for committees 
and the nature of their assignments come 
from the members of the Council—as, of 
course, does membership on the commit- 
tees. I suggest that co-operative effort be 
directed toward the stimulation of schol- 
arship and the promotion of the study of 
literature, especially in the elementary 
and high schools. 

How can we stimulate scholarship? By 
setting high standards for classroom 
achievement, by preserving a balance 
between content and method, by en- 
couraging the studies of graduate stu- 
dents, by co-ordinating scholarly efforts 
among institutions, and by seeking the 
support of foundations for national and 
local projects. 

How can we insure for literature and 
the humanities their proper place? By a 
clearly defined philosophy of education, 
by co-operating with other organizations 
in curriculum studies, by careful plan- 
ning in our own teaching, and by car- 
rying the torch for our high ideals. 

Most important of all, how can teach- 
ers at home work together? Actually the 
most real growth will come from co-oper- 
ative projects conducted by local affili- 
ates. Undoubtedly the Council can do 
more to sponsor or encourage such activi- 
ties. Nation-wide stimulus can be given 
to such projects as the development of 
tape-recording libraries and the publish- 
ing of literary maps of each state, such as 
is now being done in North Carolina, II- 
linois, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Indi- 
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viduals working together can achieve 
harmony and progress. The Council 
must encourage co-operative efforts. 


Til 


My third proposal is that we keep the 
public informed as sharing partners in 
our educational process. Goethe, in con- 
versation with Eckermann, once said, 
“The chief thing is to have a soul that 
loves the truth and harbors it where it 
finds it. And another thing: the truth 
requires constant repetition, because er- 
ror is being preached about us all the 
time, and not only by isolated individuals 
but by the masses. In newspapers and 
encyclopedias, in schools and universi- 
ties, everywhere error rides high and 
basks in the consciousness of having the 
majority on its side.” 

Parents are justifiably concerned for 
the welfare of their children. The public 
is entitled to understand its schools. 
Many public criticisms grow out of ig- 
norance and misunderstanding of the 
facts and the goals of school programs. 
Because co-operative effort is the best 
way to get adequate information before 
the public, the National Council must 
give leadership and help to local individ- 
udls and groups. 

English teachers must seek and love 
the truth and must make every effort to 
share it with the public and repeat it 
often enough to combat error. A Council 
Committee on Informing the Public has 
as its functions (1) to keep the public in- 
formed, by various means, of modern 
concepts of the teaching and learning of 
the English language arts, and (2) to 
analyze and interpret criticisms of the 
English language arts and to acquaint 
the public with findings and conclusions. 
We must promote closer co-operation 
with the home, and we must strive to 
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make sure and to make known that the 
schools are doing a better job. 


IV 


Finally, I propose that we provide 
more adequate executive management 
for the Council. This is an inevitable 
need because of the present and the 
future growth of the Council. We do not 
aim for size alone—or even primarily. 
We seek to unify the profession, to bring 
the work and the message of the Council 
to all in the profession, and to have a 
budget adequate to achieve these goals. 
Executive management is required by 
the co-operative program which we pro- 
pose to expand. Volunteer effort alone 
cannot effect the co-ordination of many 
and varied activities, and an adequately 
managed home office is necessary in order 
to keep the public informed. 

All this is not to be critical of our pro- 
cedures or successes in the past. But the 
National Council is big business. It has 
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The social order can never rise higher 
than the motives of the people, and the 
challenge to our higher educational institu- 
tions is the creation of these motives. That 
is more than the mere stimulation of the 
mind by general facts——BAREND H. 
KROEZE, A Prairie Saga. 


the largest membership of the specialized 
organizations in the teaching profession. 
The annual budget has been ranging 
around $25,000 for several years. Never- 
theless, it has accomplished its work for 
these forty-two years largely through 
privately owned periodicals and through 
volunteer effort. Wilbur Hatfield has do- 
nated his services as a labor of love with 
only limited secretarial and clerical help. 
The other officers have assumed their re- 
sponsibilities with no relief from their 
daily professional tasks. The ‘‘order” and 
“peace” (to recall the Chinese proverb), 
the growth, results, and success, which 
can come from individual effort and 
group co-operation need a full-time na- 
tional staff. 

Will you give your wholehearted sup- 
port to a truly National Council with a 
professional program and plan for (1) 
promoting growth, (2) stimulating activ- 
ity, (3) sharing with the public, and 
(4) managing efficiently? 


of Education 


One is a teacher only so long as he inspires 
his pupils to have an inquiring mind.—JOHN 
SANDERS, “Looking Forward... Back- 
ward,” Teachers College Journal. 


A hundred mistakes are an education if 
you learn something from each one.— 
Moody Monthly. 





A Problem in Developmental Reading 


ROSEMARY S. DONAHUE! 


No ONE can doubt the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the teach- 
ing of reading during the last twenty 
years. The reading specialists not only 
have provided us with a wealth of graded 
reading material and a number of useful 
instruments for the training of eye 
muscles but have taught us the tech- 
niques for using this equipment effec- 
tively. We classroom teachers, over- 
whelmed by the large numbers of junior 
and senior high school students who have 
come to us during these years without 
having mastered the “basic” reading 
skills, have rolled up our sleeves and 
worked conscientiously at our remedial 
reading. We have taken a just pride in 
seeing our slow readers learn to find a 
word’s meaning from its context or from 
its known parts, learn to grasp the de- 
tails of a paragraph, or, most important 
of all, learn to skim a paragraph quickly 
for its main idea. 

In our enthusiasm for helping the slow 
reader to improve, however, are we for- 
getting the boys and girls who have al- 
ready learned to read with pleasure at 
their own grade level or better and who 
can reasonably be expected to progress 
smoothly to adult reading? Simply to 
furnish them with increasingly difficult 
reading material does not seem adequate, 
unless we show them first what kind of 
difficulties they will encounter and then 
give them help in meeting them. As 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn War- 


1The Bedford Rippowam School, Bedford, New 
York. 


ren observe in their book Understanding 
Poetry (rev. ed.; New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1950), ‘‘the best of us progress only 
by gradual stages from ‘Mother Goose’ 
to ‘Lycidas.’”’ At this stage of develop- 
ment, for instance, the student can often 
comprehend prose written in vocabulary 
as difficult as Irving’s or Scott’s, pro- 
vided that the facts are stated openly, 
but fail to comprehend a more simply 
worded selection where the meaning is 
implied or inferred, as it so often is in 
poetry. 

During the past year I taught a class 
of junior high school boys that I thought 
were ready to be introduced by easy 
stages to such adult reading techniques. 
T found it significant that even those who 
had attained scores as high as 14.1 on 
their Stanford Achievement Test in 
reading found simple narrative poetry 
difficult to understand, more because of 
what is left unsaid in poetry than because 
of what is said. 

Except for a few drills scattered 
throughout some of the workbooks, 
there is very little material available for 
teaching these advanced reading skills, 
but one can find enough examples 
throughout the literature published to- 
day for adolescents. Every teacher will 
know dozens. Of course, we read much 
more than what is mentioned in this ar- 
ticle and drilled on other reading skills; 
but, when we read the selections referred 
to here, we did so with one goal in mind— 
to find the clues that would lead us to the 
author’s “hidden” meaning. As the read- 
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ing specialists have told us so often, it is 
this reading with a conscious purpose 
that seems to increase facility. 

To enable the student to understand 
the problems, we began by analyzing car- 
toons. A picture of a full dinner plate 
soaring into the sky, up above the heads 
of an awed family group, suggests that 
food prices are inordinately high. If it ap- 
pears at a time when the front pages of 
the paper are full of tales of flying sau- 
cers, however, it indicates which problem 
the cartoonist finds more vital. 

A picture in the New Yorker of an 
Army barracks with the usual pin-up 
girls above the cots reveals the astonish- 
ment on the inspecting sergeant’s face 
when he comes to a cot with a framed 
water color above it. It also gives a clue 
to the character of the young private 
lying unconcernedly beneath the paint- 
ing. 

In another picture an amiable-looking 
convict points to a flower bed outside the 
penitentiary gates they are entering and 
remarks to the guard, “‘Say, them peonies 
turned out O.K., didn’t they?” In each 
picture, of course, the reader adds some- 
thing left out. The point is inferred, not 
plainly stated. One may be sure the stu- 
dents will enthusiastically find many pic- 
tures of this sort. 

Reading plays also helps toward an 
understanding of the problem, since the 
reader or actor must often interpret a 
character from what he does or says, 
without further amplification from the 
playwright. In the one-act play Trifles 
by Susan Glaspell, two women in their 
concern for rising bread, spoiled pre- 
serves, patchwork quilts, and such 
“trifles’’ stumble on important evidence 
in a murder case. This clue, together 
with a few facts, revealed through the 
reminiscences of the women during a 
very sketchy dialogue, point circumstan- 
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tially to the murderer. Then, simply 
through their actions and without ver- 
bally agreeing to do so, the women unite 
in hiding the evidence from the sheriff 
and attorney. If the students are urged 
to discover why the title is suitable (iron- 
ical” if the class is up to the word), they 
are quick to see the point and to realize 
how much “reading between the lines” 
this play required. 

Another one-act play, Two Crooks and 
a Lady, by Eugene Pillot, is useful in the 
same way, if we ask the class to read in 
order to find out why the author calls 
Mrs. Simms-Vane a “lady” rather than a 
“woman.” Is it because she lives in a 
mansion on Fifth Avenue and owns a 
diamond necklace? Most students, in 
looking for the answer, infer that she 
vanquishes the crooks because she pos- 
sesses the self-control and the quick in- 
telligence of a great lady. 

It is a simple transition from plays to 
the kind of poems that unfold their 
meaning by revealing what the charac- 
ters do and say. Lowell’s ““Yussouf” and 
most of the old English ballads are good 
examples. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Cliff 
Klingenhagen,” to all appearances a 
happy man, one day poured for the poet 
a glass of wine and for himself a glass of 
wormwood. When the poet asked him 
‘“‘what the deuce he meant . . . he smiled 
and said it was a way of his.” The 
reader, like the poet, is left to draw his 
own conclusions. Robinson presents this 
same theme even more dramatically in 
‘Richard Cory,’’ who was the envy of 
the townsfolk, but who, 


.. one calm summer night 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


A poem by Daniel Sargent called “It’s 
the Rain,’’ published in the Aflantic 
Monthly for September, 1951, reveals 
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character through dialogue. The first 
speaker lets his imagination run riot 
through three stanzas of fantastical de- 
scription of a rain storm. After each 
stanza his literal, unimaginative friend 
protests, ‘My friend, it’s the rain.”’ 

Robert Frost uses this device of dra- 
matic dialogue in “The Fear” and 
“Death of the Hired Man”; and Brown- 
ing, of course, employs a monologue for 
the same purpose in “My Last Duchess.” 

The students will suspect that the first 
speaker in “It’s the Rain,’’ who can see 
so far beyond the commonplaces of life, is 
the poet himself. This can lead us to a 
discussion of how any poet enlarges on 
various aspects of life, that to us may 
seem commonplace. We can demonstrate 
how he usually glorifies this everyday 
subject by comparing it to something 
else that opens up a whole new series of 
associations, so that one often finds his 
subtlest implications in his metaphors. 
Emily Dickinson, of course, furnishes us 
with a wealth of examples: “How Happy 
Is the Little Stone,” ‘““To Hear an Oriole 
Sing,” ‘“There’s a Certain Slant of 
Light,” or “I Like To See It Lap the 
Miles,’’ in which she does not even name 
the “It.” 

In a little poem called “Frost Tonight” 
by Edith M. Thomas, the author devotes 
three stanzas to recalling an incident in 
her childhood when she was allowed to go 
into the late autumn garden and gather 
armfuls of multicolored dahlias, because 
frost was expected that night. The meta- 
phor in the fourth stanza holds the point 
of the poem: 

In my garden of life with its all late flowers, 

I heed a voice in the shrinking hours, 

“Frost tonight,” so clear and dead still, 
Half said, half proud, my arms I fill. 


Without ever using the word “analogy,” 
one can remind the students of the car- 
toonist’s comparison between the dinner 
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plate and the flying saucer and elicit from 
them the idea that the poet is here com- 
paring her old age to the late autumn 
garden. They will say that “Frost” in the 
last stanza “stands for Death” and thus 
give one the chance to introduce the idea 
of symbolism in poetry. 

Hemp is commonly used to make 
rope, and ropes have been commonly 
used for hanging, so clearly the hemp in 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s short narrative 
poem by that name is a symbol of Sir 
Henry’s revenge on Captain Hawk. 
“Lilacs” symbolize New England to 
Amy Lowell more than a flag would. 
“Wormwood” in “Cliff Klingenhagen” 
symbolizes an idea, as does “‘meat’’ and 
“bread” in ‘Richard Cory.” For further 
illustration this is a good time to bring 
out that venerable morsel, ““The Great 
Stone Face,’’ since, for reasons known 
only to themselves, most children still 
like it. More difficult examples of sym- 
bolism for students who are ready for 
them are, of course, “The Lady of Sha- 
lott’ and “Patterns.” 

A work I have found very useful with 
students at this level of reading is C. S. 
Lewis’ little story “The Lion, the Witch, 
and the Wardrobe.” On the surface this 
book is a pleasant imaginative tale for 
younger children, but if one tells the 
older boy that some stories can be read 
at more than one level and that he should 
read this one, searching for suggested 
symbols, he will be amazed and delighted 
at his discoveries. It would be only fair, 
however, to be sure the student has at 
least a sketchy knowledge of the life of 
Christ and of recent political events in 
Europe before giving him this assign- 
ment. 

From this book some students can 
take a giant step forward to Karl 
Shapiro’s difficult but most rewarding 
poem, “Christmas Tree.” Suggestive 
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questions will lead the reader to sort out 
the symbols and to understand the al- 
lusions to Christ. 


In the first stanza what reasons does the poet 
give for thinking the tree a suitable symbol for 
the Christmas season? 

Without saying so in these words, he gives 
his best reason in the second stanza. What is it? 

The whiteness of winter in stanza 3 suggests 
a bride. Who is the “eternal bride” mentioned in 
stanza 4? 

The ornaments and “‘one white star upon his 
head” make the tree look “proud as a Roman 
now.” What does this line serve to remind us of? 

To what does he compare the toys under the 
tree? 

What other symbols of Christmas are men- 
tioned in the last stanza? What reasons does the 
poet give for feeling that the tree is the best 
“praise” of Christmas? 


Although the student will obviously 
progress slowly, questions like these will 
constantly remind him of his purpose in 
reading and will help him gradually to 
acquire proficiency. In the poem “‘It’s the 


Rain,” the question “How many persons 
are discussing the storm?”’ focuses his at- 
tention immediately on the quotation 
marks and the paragraphing. After the 
first protest of, ‘“My friend, it’s the 
rain,’’ the first speaker answers, 
“To my mind, yes, to my thinking it may be 
An experiment they are trying with mercury.” 

It helps here to ask: ““What word would 
you substitute for ‘thinking’ in this line 
that would make the whole poem clear- 
er?’ The answer obviously is ‘“‘imagina- 
tion.” If the student sees that, he has 
grasped the whole point of the poem. 

‘““‘Yussouf”’ unfolds in such orderly 
fashion that a question or two on each 
stanza brings out the cumulative effect of 
the story: 

Why did the stranger go to Yussouf’s tent for 
food and shelter? 

Why did he not go elsewhere? 

How did Yussouf make the stranger feel wel- 
come? Why did he do so? 
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What was Yussouf’s “‘one black thought”? 
(This last is not stated, of course, but to be 
inferred.) 


In contrast to such an orderly narra- 
tive, we have the poem “‘Patterns.”’ The 
questions ‘‘Where does the story part of 
the poem begin? Where does it end?” 
make the reader aware that the “story”’ 
is a small part of the poem. We are more 
concerned with the thoughts of a woman 
at a moment when the death of her lover 
has changed her whole life. To emphasize 
this fact, we might ask: 

What contrast exists between the daffodils 
and squills as they “blow and flutter in the 
breeze” and the woman in her “whalebone and 
brocade’”’? 

What other contrasts do you find in the 
poem? 

What kind of future does the woman picture 
for herself? 

She feels the marriage she had been planning 
would have brought about what change in her 
life? 

‘“‘Patterns” in this poem are symbols of what? 

What pattern was she following as she 
walked stiffly up and down the garden path, the 
letter hidden? 

Are patterns like this sometimes helpful to us 
in moments of stress? Does this suggest an 
answer to the question in the last line of the 
poem? 


After much practice the student begins 
to look for the key lines himself. One can 
tell this from such remarks as “I knew 
you’d ask about that line. It sums up the 
whole point”’; or “I read that part over 
three or four times because I thought it 
would explain the rest. Finally I got it.”’ 

If the students are presented with 
mimeographed copies of such questions 
after hearing the poem read aloud once, 
they are obliged to draw their conclu- 
sions independently and so make greater 
individual progress. A general discussion 


‘ to clear up obscure points can follow the 


study. This system also enables the 
teacher to handle such a group within the 
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framework of a larger class, where other 
students may be working on different 
skills. 

There is danger, of course, that this 
kind of reading may give the reader a 
notion that poems are merely intriguing- 
ly complicated puzzles. Not that I think 
this is too deplorable an attitude for him 
to have in the early stages, provided that 
he meets the challenge with enthusiasm. 
He can, however, be led to see that the 
poet does not seek obscurity as an end in 
itself but that his economy of expression 
or his concentration in a metaphor add 
overtones of richness and a depth to his 
writing that cannot be achieved in prose. 
He can even be persuaded that the rea- 
son we break down a poem into its sepa- 
rate elements of meter, figurative lan- 
guage, and ideas is to understand better 
how the poet integrates all these ele- 
ments. We can show him that the whole 
should not be something like a completed 
puzzle where we can still see the cracks, 
but should give, as Brooks and Warren 
say, the effect of ‘‘something organic like 
a plant.” 

Again we can bring the student, little 
by little, to such realizations if we sug- 
gest these ideas through our questions. 
For instance: 

How do the broken, interrupted sentences in 
“‘The Fear” help to reveal the mood of the char- 
acters? E.g., “Are you sure... ?” “Yes, I’m 
sure!” “. .. it was a face?” 

What words in the description of the setting 
have helped to scare the reader even before the 
characters began to talk? 


In Vachel Lindsay’s ‘The Congo” describe 
the sound that is made by the poem itself as it is 
read aloud. How does this contribute to the 
general effect? 


Which lines in Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Lilacs”’ would 
be called a chorus in a song? After a chorus we 
usually sing a new verse of a song. Does some- 
thing similar happen here? (This question is a 
help in convincing students that the poem is not 
so unconventional as it looks.) 


Choose lines in Vachel Lindsay’s “Daniel” 
that make the poem sound like a Negro spirit- 
ual. The Bible tells us Daniel was appointed one 
of three princes to rule over the governors of 
Darius’ kingdom. Yet in the poem: 


Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell, 
He ran up the stairs. He answered the bell. 


and 


His sweetheart and his mother were Christian and 
meek, 
They washed and they ironed for Darius every week. 


What do these lines tell you about the experi- 
ences of the person interpreting the Bible story? 
Does this add to your conviction that the poet 
was trying to suggest a spiritual? Why? 


For those teachers who fear to destroy 
appreciation by overanalysis or by too 
technical an approach, I can only record 
my experience with the class mentioned 
earlier in this article. These boys’ tastes 
were in no way précieux. They played a 
fair game of football, followed the Big 
League baseball scores, and shared the 
current interest in science; yet, as their 
comprehension increased, so did their 
enthusiasm for poetry. As they discov- 
ered, one by one, what Browning’s Ren- 
aissance duke had done to his last 
duchess, the low whistles, and murmurs 
of ‘“Whatta guy!” evidenced more appre- 
ciation for Browning than has been ap- 
parent in my classes in many a year. 
When they read ‘“‘The Fear,” I suggested 
they write the part of the plot the poet 
does not tell. One gifted boy did the as- 
signment in verse, a half-dozen lines to fit 
between: “There’s more in this than 
you’re inclined to say” and “I’ll never 
rest until I know.”’ Not only did the lines 
contain an appropriate solution of the 
mystery, but the rhythm and word 
choice were a fair enough imitation of 
Frost’s to persuade one that the author 
had apprehended the total value of the 


poem. 
The favorable reaction was, I think, 





——— 


- 


7 ane Met, 
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due partly to the appropriateness of the 
selections read. After all, no one was re- 
quired to gush over a waterfowl or a 
fringed gentian. But more important was 
the boys’ growing realization that appre- 
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ciating poetry was a much more down-to- 
earth matter than they had supposed. If 
we help a student acquire the skills to 
comprehend meaning, I think we can 
rely upon the authors to do the rest. 


Problems of Youth: A Many-sided Unit’ 


JOYCE L. 


Donne the summer of 1951 I found 
myself thinking about Harl Douglass’ 
Education for Life Adjustment, a very 
thought-provoking book. I decided that 
during the terms to come I would try to 
work out with my senior classes an ex- 
periment in co-operative student-teacher 
planning, in which work of all kinds 
would be based upon the needs and inter- 
ests of the students. There at the outset 
was the first problem! Not all seniors are 
alike; their needs and interests are, of 
course, varied. How could I be sure about 
what the deepest needs and interests 
were in any one class? The only way to 
find out was, it seemed to me, to ask. The 
opening discussions in September, there- 
fore, were in answer to my question, 
“What problem do you consider it most 
important for boys and girls of your age 
to learn more about?” In no one class 
could everyone agree upon any one most 
important problem. There were recurring 
themes, however. In each class there was 
a group which was most interested in 
love and marriage and another group 
which was concerned about the draft and 
problems of war and peace. Other inter- 
ests were success in life, narcotics and 


1 Second prize report in the Topical Units Con- 
test. 


2 Central Commercial High School, New York 
City. 


SPARER? 


youth, family problems, psychology, and 
discrimination. (Although I have labeled 
this project ‘““Problems of Youth,” you 
will see that they are, alas, in part, prob- 
lems which are still with the rest of us, 
even those of us who have grown up.) 

My classes showed interest from the 
start. Yes, they would like to center all 
their work around the problems chosen 
in each class. Committees were formed 
according to the individual interests. 
Those interested in love and marriage 
became one committee; those interested 
in war and peace became another, and so 
on. A choice was made in each class of the 
literature texts to be used. One group 
chose Macbeth (marriage, psychology, 
success, war), another class chose Arrow- 
smith, and another Adventures in Modern 
Literature. (This sort of thing does not 
make life too easy for the teacher, who 
must now plan three literature lessons 
rather than one.) 

Then came co-operative planning of 
outside reading. Lists were compiled 
based on student and teacher recom- 
mendations, those of the librarian, those 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and those titles found under 
various headings in the card catalogues 
and in the anthologies. Some of the works 
which the students later found especially 
interesting were: Craig’s Wife, The Doll’s 
House, Candida, Anna Karenina, Tess of 
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the d’ Urbervilles, Beyond the Horizon, and 
Coming of Age by Lloyd Jones and Fed- 
der, all under the heading of “Love and 
Marriage’; All Quiet on the Western 
Front, the books of Ernie Pyle and John 
Hersey, Arms and the Man, Mrs. Mini- 
ver, Sons, South Pacific, What Price 
Glory? and Journey's End, under the 
heading of “War and Peace’’; All the 
King’s Men, American Tragedy, Les 
Misérables, Death of a Salesman, and 
Knock on Any Door under the heading of 
“Success in Life.’’ These books were later 
discussed before the class in panel discus- 
sion form, each committee member an- 
swering the question, ‘‘What insight did 
the book I read give me into my prob- 
lem?” 

After the outside reading lists were 
compiled, the committees went to work 
on their research. There was a discussion 
of the advantages, disadvantages, and 
tasks connected with committee work. 
Then the groups met to subdivide their 


topics. Under the heading of marriage, 
for example, were such subtopics as 
‘“‘What Is Love?” “What Makes a Good 


Husband?” ‘What Makes a Good 
Wife?” “In-laws,” ‘Early Marriages,” 
“Causes of Divorce,” “Money Prob- 
lems,” ‘Working Wives,’ and ‘War 
Marriages.” 

Research work was started in the 
school library. We learned more than we 
had known before about card catalogues, 
tables of contents, the index, the diction- 
ary, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, and the picture and pamphlet 
file. We wrote to organizations request- 
ing material: to the WAC’s, to family 
counseling services, to the police depart- 
ment. We prepared to interview people: 
war wives, people of mixed marriages, 
psychologists. We scanned radio pages, 
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TV announcements, and movie notices 
for programs on our subjects. The stu- 
dents used the newspaper more than stu- 
dents in my classes ever had before. To a 
degree they learned to take notes in such 
a way as to keep together material under 
various subheadings. Group scrapbooks 
(of newspaper and magazine articles, pic- 
tures, cartoons) were started; bulletin 
boards began to fill up; arrangements 
were made to secure strip films; group 
trips were planned, and plans (which 
never materialized that term) were made 
to invite outside speakers. The classes 
then set dates by which individual stu- 
dents would have completed their re- 
search on their own and would be ready 
to report back to their own groups (I had 
checked their bibliographies before this 
time). While the month or so went by 
during which the students did their indi- 
vidual research at home, the literature 
work was carried on in class. The books 
were discussed in terms of the problems 
of interest; students wrote on the prob- 
lems; spelling and technique work went 
on as the need for it was revealed in com- 
position and discussion. Our discussion 
club held meetings during this time on 
topics chosen by the class and related to 
the central problems. There were discus- 
sions of the TV treatment of the narcotic 
question, for example, and the movie 
treatment of love. The books read out- 
side of class were discussed in terms of 
“What insight did the book give into our 
problem?” 

Finally, the groups met again to report 
to one another on the individual research 
work and to plan the group presentation 
to the class. Most of the groups pre- 
sented what they had learned in the form 
of a panel of experts. One group pre- 
sented an original play in which a young 
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husband and wife discussed their prob- 
lems and made decisions; then the class 
discussed the wisdom of the decisions; 
after this the experts presented their re- 
ports. 

The group presentations were used as 
the basis for discussion and composition. 
A bulletin board newspaper reported on 
what was happening in class and featured 
editorials on the topics. Wherever pos- 
sible we integrated poems and strip films 
into the series of presentations. 

The project concluded with an evalua- 
tion by the students, who found much to 
praise and much to criticize. I will com- 
bine their judgment with my own in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

There are dangers to be avoided: time- 
wasting in committees, empty talk, too 
generous dissemination of garbled infor- 
mation and misinformation, uncritical 
use of cheap material, repetition, poor 
research, copying of material without 
understanding, overlong talks, and some 
embarrassment when subjects come up 
which require delicate treatment. 

These dangers can be partially avoided 
by a careful checking on the part of the 
teacher of bibliographies, of note-taking, 
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and of progress during the period of re- 
search. 

The advantages were numerous. In- 
terest was high; students worked very 
hard; the work was unified and it had a 
purpose; shy students became active in 
the smaller group, and the students felt 
the work had a real connection with life. 
The fact that the students took part in 
the planning made the work more satis- 
fying and evoked a feeling of responsibil- 
ity. There was more of an opportunity for 
outlet for students of varying types of 
ability. Skills were not emphasized for 
their own sake but for communication. 
The groupwork provided an opportunity 
for leadership and citizenship. The stu- 
dents’ general verdict was that they 
learned more in this way, and I felt that I 
did too. It is not always possible, how- 
ever, to work in this fashion. The library 
facilities must be good, supervisors must 
be willing to have a certain amount of 
noise, and, above all, classes must be of a 
reasonable size. I would recommend such 
a project, with all its faults and difficul- 
ties, in schools where these conditions ex- 
ist. Where they do not, of course, we 
must try to establish them. 


Definitions 


Prejudice is a loose idea, tightly held.— 


Philnews. 


Fanaticism is the enthusiasm of the 
stupid.—Du (Swiss). 


Failure: the line of least persistence.— 
S. MaRTINnOo, in Catholic Digest. 


Success is not a destination; it is a proc- 
ess.—ReEv. Mouzon Bass, in Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





How Shall the Twain Meet?’ 


FLORENCE VAN VLIET? 


I; KIPLING’s statement that East and 
West shall never meet outdated? Since 
World War II, like many another teacher 
of English, I have looked uneasily at 
seniors who in another year or two may 
be reporting for duty in Asia or possibly 
protecting our own borders from assault. 
T have felt guilty about confining them in 
their last high school year to the tradi- 
tional boundaries of English literature. 
What will they know about Asia if des- 
tiny carries them thither? 

Very little rationalizing has served to 
convince me that, since England has long 
been involved in the history of India, 
China, Japan, and Russia, the transition 
to English literature can be made logi- 
cally and easily. It is really only a prob- 
lem of compression and organization, in 
order not to steal too much time from 
England. 

The flood of world-literature textbooks 
entering the market has not seemed the 
best approach. First, they are costly. 
Second, they present smatterings—es- 
says, short stories, excerpts—with little 
training in concentrated reading. Third, 
the smatterings, to be appreciated, call 
for an acquaintance with Asiatic history 
and modes of living which American 
youth does not possess. Another ap- 
proach is possible and perhaps more 
practical. 

To cut expense and to provide wide 
reading experience, J have relied on the 
school and the public libraries for a 


1 Third prize report in the Topical Units Con- 
test. 


2 Custer High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


wealth of fairly recent and very readable 
books—fiction, biography, ambassadors’ 
and journalists’ reports. At first, a vari- 
ety of simple pamphlets is circulated to 
catch interest. Each student is asked to 
read at least one on each of the chosen 
areas—Jndia, China, Japan, and Russia. 
To assure visualization of our travels, 
each student starts a four-section scrap- 
book with a hand-drawn map of each 
country, locating boundaries and points 
of fame in history and in current news. 
Daily papers become interesting for more 
than the sport page; editorials, feature 
articles, news reports, are clipped—with 
key words underlined to be sure that 
they have been read! Current magazines 
are also mined for information. 

As an understanding of Asiatic re- 
ligions and philosophy should be added 
to geography and to modes of living, 
Florence Fitch’s well-illustrated Their 
Search for God is made required reading. 
When the Saturday Review of Literature 
devoted an issue to “America and the 
Challenge of Asia” (August 4, 1951), 
fifty copies were purchased for student 
use. From these, each reader learns to 
know a good book-review magazine be- 
sides absorbing the special message— 
that East and West must develop a mu- 
tual understanding. 

In due time each student is given a 
school or a teacher copy of Time or of 
Newsweek to learn the departments of 
this type of magazine. As time goes on, 
committees undertake five-minute daily 
reports based on newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television. Each committee is 
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responsible for an even division of effort 
throughout the semester. 

While orientation proceeds via “out- 
side reading,” the teacher does her bit. I 
tell the history of each country, devoting 
two days to each story. History which 
would be far too bewildering for young 
and hurried readers to grasp can be sim- 
plified in a way to give a real feeling for 
why and how definite mores have devel- 
oped in each country. Each student is 
given a typed outline of the story as a 
tangible basis for listening. 

Here writing comes into play, for after 
each story has been heard, students are 
challenged to produce an organized 
theme on topics phrased to test their 
grasp of key ideas. For example, on India 
JT usually ask for an account of how and 
why Europeans entered India, how the 
English conducted themselves there, how 
and why they gradually withdrew, what 
problems remain for India and Pakistan 
to solve, and what America’s interest and 
obligations should be. The paper is as- 
signed as a problem in organization from 
challenging title to conclusion. (The re- 
sults also test the teacher and often sug- 
gest speedy improvements before her 
next appearance!) Not to overstress 
laborious theme writing, objective tests, 
requiring interpretation rather than 
memory of facts and knowledge of new 
vocabulary, suffice to stimulate good 
listening. 

After two weeks of fairly light reading 
and listening, a ten-day period of re- 
search is assigned. The class is divided by 
personal predilection into four commit- 
tees. As they have done problem-re- 
search reading in both sophomore and 
junior courses, only a short review of 
card-note form and bibliography prepa- 
ration is needed. The public library re- 
leases ample material, so that each stu- 
dent can consult four or five books. They 
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begin with the Table of Contents and the 
Index to locate facts on ‘‘What Ameri- 
cans Should Know about (the chosen 
country).” 

On three or four days, committees are 
allowed class time for ten-minute meet- 
ings to compare what they are finding 
and to plan a panel discussion. Finally, 
they produce an outline for teacher ap- 
proval, duplicate it for class use, and oral 
composition begins. Each committee is 
allowed two days at the speaker’s lectern; 
they use maps, blackboards, and pictures 
and do their best to demonstrate public 
speaking skill as well as good oral Eng- 
lish. Each committee assigns problems 
on which their classmates build short 
themes. These are read first by the panel 
members and then given to the teacher 
for final evaluation. So they learn 
whether they have taught well, and I 
estimate listening and composition abil- 
ity. 

Nor are motion pictures omitted. Each 
country has its day with excellent films, 
outlines of which are given out on the 
preceding day to stir intelligent looking. 
The test of attention comes the next day 
in a short written report on what the pic- 
ture has accomplished for the writer’s 
better comprehension of the country. 

One morning is spent on a field trip to 
the public museum, where the curator of 
oriental art brings student research on 
the fine arts to a vivid climax. 

As a final preparation for free reading, 
a week of class hours is spent with Ruth 
Strang’s Study Type of Reading Exercises 
—a text which clearly explains various 
reading skills. Each lesson can be timed 
and ends with a comprehension test. In 
this week also we discuss acid tests of 
good books—fiction or fact—and the 
qualities of good book reviewing. We 
also analyze reviews in our edition of the 
Saturday Review. 
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I should mention that it is necessary to 
call for frequent brief reading statements, 
sometimes even daily, when storytelling 
and panels do not permit oral discussion. 
This recording of the progress of each 
tortoise and of each hare prevents catas- 
trophe for both teacher and pupil. At 
times these statements become notes 
from troubled students seeking teacher 
advice; at other times they are bits of 
glowing satisfaction with some discov- 
ered book or article or radio program. 

At the close of the fourth panel, each 
student is asked to write an evaluation of 
what the eight weeks have and have not 
done for the individual’s growth. The 
paper is to be graded only on skill in self- 
expression. Suggested questions tie back 
to our opening objectives—to make at 
least a speaking acquaintance with the 
world in which our country and their gen- 
eration will play a vital part, and to 
know how and where to find trustworthy 
information. 

Have they learned to read many kinds 
of material, to look, to listen, to speak, to 
write, to think? If not, the book is not 
closed, for there is still our fifth area in 
which to develop these abilities—‘‘for- 
ever England.” 


PAMPHLETS ON THE FAR EAST UNIT 


Our Foreign Policy, 1952 (Department of State, 
1952). 


JAPAN 


ABC’s of Modern Japan, by Witson Morris 
(Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946).* 


RUSSIA 


Russia—Menace or Promise, by VERA M. DEAN 
(Foreign Policy Association, 1946). 

Russia and America, by DELIA Goetz (Foreign 
Policy Association, 1946). 

Russia and America, Pacific Neighbors, by F. R. 
Duties (Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1946). 


3 The Institute of Pacific Relations pamphlets 
which were used are safe material.—F. V. V. 


Face to Face with Russia, by P. E. MOSELY 
(“Headline Series,” 1948). 

Kremlin Speaks—Leaders of the Soviet Union 
(Department of State, 1951). 


CHINA 


The Dragon and the Eagle, by DELIA GOETZ 
(Foreign Policy Association, 1944). 

China Yesterday and Today, by ELEANOR LAT- 
TIMORE and M. A. STEWART (Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1946). 

Mass Education in China, by PEARL Buck (In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1945). 

Gung Ho! (Cooperatives), by CHEN HAN-SENG 
(Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947). 

China in Ferment, by L. K. RostNncer (Foreign 
Policy Association, 1947). 

Korea Looks Ahead, by A. J. GRAJDANZEV (In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1944). 

Profile of Red China, by A. Doak BARNETT 
(Foreign Policy Association, 1950). 


INDIA 


Restless India, by L. K. Rostncer (Foreign 
Policy Association, 1946). 

The People of India, by L. EDELMAN (E. and W. 
Association, 1946). 

Whither Kashmir? (Diplomatic Press and Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950). 

Pakistan (Struggle of a Nation) (Government of 
Pakistan, 1949). 

India-Pakistan (Dispute on Kashmir) (Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, 1948). 

Pakistan Today (Embassy of Pakistan, 1950). 

Precursor of a New Understanding (Embassy of 
Pakistan, 1950). 

Can India Resist Communism? (Northwest Re- 
viewing Stand, 1952). 

Point Four Pioneers (Department of State, 
1951). 

The Caste System (Government of India Infor- 
mation Services, 1952). 


FILMS FROM WHICH FOUR PERIODS 
ARE SELECTED 


CHINA 


Canton, China—an Oriental City (21 minutes). 
IJSA.‘ (United World Films). 

Children of China (12 minutes). IJSA. (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films). 

Here Is China (25 minutes). JSA. (Office of War 
Information). 
4 A, adult; I, intermediate; J, junior high; S, sen- 

ior high. 
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Land of Genghis Khan (11 minutes). IJSA. 
(Teaching Films). 

Peiping Family (20 minutes). IJSA. (Interna- 
tional Films). 

The People of Western China (12 minutes). IJSA. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 

Understanding the Chinese (11 minutes). JSA. 
(A. F. Films). 

What Is China? (22 minutes). JSA. (Teaching 
Films). 

Voice of China (8 minutes). JSA. (Chinese Min- 
istry of Information). 

Out of a Chinese Paint Brush (10 minutes). 
(China Films). 

Painting a Chinese Landscape (11 minutes). 
(China Films). 


JAPAN 

Children of Japan (12 minutes). IJS. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). 

Japanese Family (24 minutes). IJSA. (Interna- 
tional Film Foundation). 
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INDIA 


Changing Face of India (12 minutes). IJSA. 
(Bombay Films, Inc.). 

Delhi and Agra (12 minutes). IJS. (Bell & 
Howell). 

Handicrafts of India (11 minutes). JSA. (Gov- 
ernment of India Information Services). 

India—Asia’s New Voice (18 minutes). JSA. 
(March of Time). 

Farmers of the Ganges Valley (24 minutes). IJSA. 
(United World Films). 

Kathak Dance (10 minutes). SA. (Films of the 
Nations). 

String of Beads (20 minutes). SA. (United 
World Films). 


RUSSIA 
Children of Russia (15 minutes). IJSA. (Inter- 
national Films). 
Peoples of the Soviet Union (36 minutes). JSA. 
(International Films). 


A World of Words 


WILLIAM MOIR! 


Orxz way of beginning my eighth-grade 
unit, “The Story of the English Lan- 
guage,” is to put the following sentence 
on the board and ask someone in the class 
to read it: Faeder ure bu be eart on 
heofenum, si bin nama gehalgod. ‘The re- 
sponse amounts to a general, “Are you 
kidding? What language is that?” ‘““What 
language do you think it is?” I counter. 
Guesses range anywhere from Egyptian 
to Hungarian. When the curiosity of the 
class reaches its peak, I spring the sur- 
prise. “It’s English—your language— 
and it says something we say together 
every morning: “Our Father who art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name.” Only 
it happens to be English as it was written 
about the year A.D. 1000. Our language 
certainly has changed, hasn’t it?” “It 
certainly has!” agrees the class. So we 


1 Sixteenth Avenue School, East Paterson, N.J. 


spend the next six weeks or so finding out 
how and why this rich and alive language 
of ours has become what it is. 

The first step is the distribution of a 
mimeographed résumé of the historical 
background of English and England. We 
discuss the early Celts and the few words 
they have left us (Thames, Kent, Dover). 
Then comes the procession of invaders 
and conquerors: the Romans with their 
roads and customs and words like street, 
wall, Lancaster; the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes bringing common, everyday words 
like sheep and shirt and woods, and the 
names for our days of the week (except 
Saturday); the peaceful invasion of the 
missionaries and the many Latin and 
Greek words they brought with them; 
the terrible Danes from whom the people 
prayed to be delivered and who were 
thought to be heralding the end of the 
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world; the Normans under William the 
Conqueror with their words of court and 
chivalry; the returning Crusaders bring- 
ing the stowaway Arabic words like as- 
sassin and admiral; the Latin and Greek 
influx of the Renaissance; and, finally, 
the plunder of all the world’s languages 
brought back by soldier and trader, sci- 
entist and traveler, from the four corners 
of the earth. 

On the outline chart which we make of 
this material, the last date is always of 
the year before, and I make a great point 
of writing down 1949 or 1950 and then 
having it crossed out to write in 1951 or 
1952. Then, one question I always ask on 
one of the tests is: ‘At what date did the 
English language stop changing?” Very 
few students ever fall for it, though. The 
answer comes back on paper after paper: 
“Tt hasn’t stopped. It’s still changing.” 
Right they are, and we take pride to- 
gether in knowing that not the teachers 
or the textbook writers or the language 
specialists but we—the people who use it 
—have the power to change our language 
and to make it into the kind of tool we 
want and need. 

Step two is to take a number of com- 
mon Greek and Latin word roots and pre- 
fixes such as auto, aster, graph, tele, ology, 
aud, port, script, meter, aqua, antt, co, ex, 
pre, sub, trans, and to see how good we 
are at word-building. For each root and 
prefix, we see how long a list of words we 
can make—first, of words that we know 
and use and come across every day and, 
then, of words from our dictionaries 
whose meanings seem to open up to us 
like magic now that we know the key to 
unlocking them. The students enjoy this 
tremendously, and they are fascinated by 
the way in which one word root—like 
graph, for instance—will reveal the 
meanings of so many words. We do the 
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same thing with the Latin words for the 
numbers from 1 to 10, and words like 
united, tripod, quadrangle, octopus, and 
decade suddenly become clear and “Eng- 
lish.”” Delving a little further into the 
contribution of Latin to English, we 
come up with such common terms as ef 
cetera, exit, maximum, versus, Vice versa. 

More fascinating yet is the third step, 
word origins. We learn the biographies of 
the Marco Polos and the Lindberghs of 
our language—words like assassin, neigh- 
bor, taxicab, and curfew that have led 
lives as exciting as those of human he- 
roes. Then there are the many characters 
from Greek and Latin mythology whose 
names have become immortalized as 
words: Pan with his frightening music 
giving us panic; the goddess Ceres who 
gave us cereal; Echo, who pined away 
until only her voice is left to answer us in 
caves and over waters; Vulcan forging 
thunderbolts in his volcano; and many 
others. These have their modern counter- 
parts in Pasteur, who gave us pasteurize; 
the Earl of Sandwich; and in our own 
time, the Quisling who gave us another 
word for a traitor. 

From word origins we go to the stories 
behind popular and often-used phrases: 
cock-and-bull story, by hook or crook, in hot 
water, the real McCoy. Here is what we 
learned about this last one: About 1900, 
there was a prize fighter who called him- 
self ““Kid McCoy.” He was so good that 
other fighters began to call themselves 
“Kid McCoy,” too. One day one of these 
amateurs was bragging about how good a 
fighter he was. “Be careful,” his friend 
said to him, “Kid McCoy is standing 
right bebind you.” “Don’t tell me that,” 
said the faker, “I’m Kid McCoy.”’ When 
he picked himself up from the ground, he 
had to admit, “That’s the real McCoy, 
all right!” 











A WORLD OF WORDS 


Before taking the last part of our story 
—our names and what they mean—we 
take a short look at proverbs, which, ina 
sense, are extended words. Such expres- 
sions as these, containing the wisdom of 
all time and place, give us food for 
thought: ‘“‘We have two ears and one 
mouth that we may listen more and talk 
less.” “Only the educated are free.” “A 
lie stands on one leg; truth on two.” 

Finally comes what the class has been 
waiting for so anxiously. I distribute a 
mimeographed list called, ‘““What’s in a 
Name?” ‘“‘Names—yours and mine and 
everyone’s—were once words, words that 
described persons, that told them apart. 
Today, we may not use them for that 
purpose, but it’s still fun to know what 
they mean.”’ And fun it is. Allan may not 
be “cheerful” and Agnes may not be a 
“lamb,” but Andrew beams at finding 
that he is ‘‘manly” and Gail blushes hap- 
pily at being “‘her father’s joy.”’ Donald 
is a “proud chief” and Richard is a “‘bold 
fighter,” and even the teacher doesn’t 
mind a little kidding about being a “‘de- 
fender of women.” 

One more question comes up, though. 
Where did last names come from? Why, 
from necessity, of course. When there got 
to be too many Edwards or Johns in a 
place, there had to be some way of telling 
which was which. So, Edward who was 
tall became Edward Longfellow. Edward 
who made the flour became Edward 
Miller. Edward whose father was John 
became Edward Johnson. So we had last 
names. 

Throughout a unit of this kind, there 
are possibilities for correlating art work 
in a way that makes visual many of the 
things learned. When the word roots and 
prefixes are being studied, students can 
make word-root pictures. These can take 
the form of a tree with the words growing 
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out on the branches or a hand with the 
words on the fingers. A flower with the 
root in the center and petals of deriva- 
tions will illustrate the idea also. I have 
found that students can make many 
excellent and colorful drawings to illus- 
trate word and phrase origins. And turn- 
ing them loose to illustrate proverbs can 
be a lesson for the teacher in the insight 
and interpretation youngsters can ex- 
press if given the chance. 

I have used this unit, “The Story of 
the English Language,” with my eighth- 
grade students for four successive years 
now. I find that they share my enjoy- 
ment and zest for words to a great degree, 
and, while I may not have made etymolo- 
gists out of many, some, I hope, have at 
least become philologists and will per- 
haps some day come to share with me my 
belief in this proverb of Confucius: 
“Without knowing the power of words, 
it is impossible to know men.” 
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Round Table 


THEY WORKED AND LIKED IT 


A senior literature class had been reading 
novels from a list including authors from 
Oliver Goldsmith to John Galsworthy. Ev- 
ery student selected any two novels to read 
outside of class while the group read poems, 
essays, and short stories in class and dis- 
cussed them. 

For the first report on the novels some 
chose to write a critical review, while some 
chose to talk about the book. Some who had 
read the same book held panel discussions 
about plot, characters, setting, the life of the 
times, the literary merit, and the reader’s re- 
action. 

For the second novel the teacher felt that 
a different type of report would stimulate 
interest and would give an opportunity for 
students to give evidence of appreciation in 
some other form than the traditional report. 
Besides, a more enjoyable class period 
would, she hoped, promote good public rela- 
tions with the student body, a much-to-be- 
desired condition because the course is elec- 
tive. 

When the students said that they had 
completed, or nearly completed, the reading 
of the novel, the group discussed the method 
to be used in reporting. The following as- 
signment was agreed upon: 

Select from the book a scene which will 
show some special power of the author, such 
as power to build a dramatic, a humorous, or 
a pathetic scene, or to express his observa- 
tion of life and his philosophy about it, or to 
create characters and pictures. Prepare it for 
presentation to the class as a radio script or 
as a reading. 

Our purpose will be to entertain, to in- 
form, to arouse appreciation. 

Take for our model some radio dramatiza- 
tion or a dramatic reading. 

Our preparation should proceed in this 


order: Select the scene. Prepare an introduc- 
tion which will tell the listener what he needs 
to know in order to understand and enjoy 
the scene. Cut the unimportant parts out of 
the text. Use the conversation given in the 
text but add whatever is needed. Bring the 
script to a suitable close. 

If there are several of us reading the same 
book, we may choose several scenes and put 
them together for the performance. 

We may use our local broadcasting equip- 
ment to present our scripts and we may ask 
other members of the class to read the parts. 

A week later the group began the presen- 
tation of these scenes: From the Light Thai 
Failed a student interested in art gave the 
dialogue between Dick and Torpenhow 
about a man’s obligation to paint the truth 
regardless of the money reward. 

One gave the scene from Jane Eyre which 
involves the disturbance made by Mr. 
Rochester’s insane wife in the middle of the 
night. 

Scott’s magnificent word pictures in the 
first part of Kenilworth were read and com- 
mented on by another student studying art. 

Wuthering Heights was so popular that 
several scenes between Cathy and Heath- 
cliff were given. 

The famous scene from Vanity Fair when 
Rawdon Crawley comes home from jail to 
find Becky entertaining Lord Stein pleased 
the class, as did the one where Lord Pitt pro- 
poses to Becky, the one where Becky and 
Amelia leave the boarding school, and the 
one where Becky tells Amelia of George 
Osborn’s faithlessness. 

One student dramatized the last part of 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, giving Angel and 
Tess’s reunion and finally the death scene. 

The project proved to have value in de- 
veloping appreciation in the reader. It devel- 
oped composition abilities in the selection 
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and condensation of back narrative and the 
presentation of dialogue in radio script form. 
Above all, it provided several entertaining 
class periods for the group who passed the 
word around, “‘We enjoy Senior Literature.” 


ADA M. BING 


EMMERICH MANUAL TRAINING HiGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ONE PRACTICAL SOLUTION TO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL SPELL- 
ING PROBLEM 


In our high school four sophomore Eng- 
lish classes, after having been aroused by an 
awareness of their need for improved spell- 
ing, planned co-operatively with their 
teacher a spelling program. The program 
was started early in the school year, and 
after six months the classes made an evalua- 
tion of the program through tests, observa- 
tion of performance in everyday writing, 
and discussion. Without exception, improve- 
ment in ability to spell was evidenced, with 
the most improvement among the poorer 
spellers. An enrichment of vocabulary was 
noticed, especially among the better spell- 
ers. Furthermore, every student had become 
conscious of spelling whenever he wrote and 
now would often refer to the dictionary 
when in doubt. The students unanimously 
expressed their wholehearted approval of the 
program and voted to continue the same ap- 
proach to the spelling problem for the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

Basic in the program planned is attention 
to individual needs in so far as this is pos- 
sible under the existing limiting factors of 
large class sizes, the school curriculum, etc. 
—limitations encountered in most of our 
schools. The students within each class are 
divided into two groups, the grouping based 
on ability to spell and the nature of spelling 
errors. For purpose of reference, the groups 
are simply labeled “A” and “‘B.” The “A” 
group is comprised of the better spellers as 
judged by the teacher, spellers who indicate 
no difficulty in phonetics and whose errors 
are among the more difficult words. 
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On Monday of each week the teacher dic- 
tates twenty-four words (the students deter- 
mined this number) for each group, labeling 
each group’s words as she dictates, “1-A 
1-B,” etc. Then a wall map which has been 
drawn over these words listed on the black- 
board by the teacher prior to class time is 
raised, and the students check their spelling. 
A discussion is held concerning the spelling 
difficulties in the listed words, the pronunci- 
ations and definitions of the more difficult 
words, and any applicable spelling rules or 
aids. 

During the first five minutes at the begin- 
ning of the periods on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, eight of the words listed on 
Monday for each group are dictated as a re- 
view exercise, the three days’ words totaling 
the twenty-four. These eight each day, as 
the entire list on Monday, are also previous- 
ly listed on the blackboard over which a wall 
map is drawn. Although the students have 
their own complete list of words obtained on 
Monday, having the words on the black- 
board is considered an additional visual aid 
during idle-moment glances in the remain- 
der of the period after the spelling exercise is 
over. On Friday each group takes a written 
test over its list of twenty-four words for 
that week. 

The following Monday new lists are dic- 
tated with a reappearance of some “de- 
mons” from previous weeks, and the same 
procedure for the week as above described is 
followed. The words selected for the lists are 
taken from materials written by the stu- 
dents. Often several words are the same ones 
for both the “‘A” and the “B” groups, for 
sometimes even the “A” group people have 
difficulty spelling the “simpler” words. 

For variety, in place of the written test on 
Friday, sometimes a class spelling bee is held 
covering several previous weeks’ lists of 
words. These spelling bees are announced 
several days in advance so as to encourage 
individual review and are met with consid- 
erable enthusiasm. Of course, words from 
the “B” group lists are given to the “B” 
group spellers in the “‘spelldowns” as well as 
in the written tests. 
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The groupings are not static. Periodically 
the teacher re-evaluates each student’s 
growth and may recommend that the stu- 
dent change to the “‘A”’ group or to the “B” 
group. Also, a written self-evaluation in 
spelling progress is made by each student 
with an opportunity to express any felt need 
for a change. Often a pupil-teacher confer- 
ence is held before the final decision for a 
change is made. 

No stigma is attached to being in one 
group or the other. Rather, all co-operative- 
ly are working to improve their spelling per- 
formance with the recognition that no two 
persons are alike and that if one is to im- 
prove his spelling one must begin with where 
he is; that there are actually many more 
“categories” of spellers than only the two 
arbitrarily imposed by class time limit. 
Some of the poorer spellers are sometimes 
the ‘‘brighter’’ students (there are often ex- 
amples of this in any mixed group), and this 
too helps to eliminate derogatory attitudes 
toward those in the “B” group. 

In addition to this program, each student 
is encouraged to keep a list of those words he 
misspells and to concentrate his attention 
upon these. 

This program is not intended to eradicate 
incidental teaching of spelling such as calling 
the attention of the student to misspelled 
words, noting the social and business desir- 
ability of correct spelling in letter-writing, 
etc. 

Bessie A. PAVLINY 


Norta St. Paut (Min.) Hicu ScHoor 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH 
TO PUNCTUATION 


In two classes of English Four composed 
of seniors enrolled in business courses we 
made this practical approach to the study of 
punctuation. 

At the outset of the study the class agreed 
that it would be necessary for them in the 
business world to be able to punctuate sen- 
tences in business letters. So it seemed rea- 
sonable to approach the study of punctua- 
tion by an examination of business letters. 
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This would reveal the types of sentence situ- 
ations requiring punctuation that the stu- 
dents would be expected to deal with. The 
class, then, was instructed to bring sample 
business letters, preferably actual letters or, 
failing this, letters in their books in com- 
mercial subjects. 

The next day a wide variety of letters was 
available for study. Breaking up into com- 
mittees of five each, the students noted all 
uses of punctuation in the letters they were 
examining. Their job then was to under- 
stand the reasons for these punctuation 
marks so that they could explain the usage 
to the rest of the class. To do this they found 
it necessary to go to their English texts, in 
these classes Tressler’s English in Action, 
Book IV, to check rules. At this point they 
learned how to use their English text as a 
reference book. 

Having mastered the reasons for all punc- 
tuation appearing in the letters, each 
group presented its findings to the class. 
Here, student originality and ingenuity 
found expression. One group presented a 
radio skit, ‘“What Am I?” with each member 
giving identifying hints on a mark of punc- 
tuation. This group even went so far as to 
provide prizes for those who identified the 
marks correctly! Another group dittoed 
copies of a letter to give to each member of 
the class. In these letters they presented 
workaday uses of various marks of punctua- 
tion. Thus the presentation continued, each 
group having its own approach. 

For testing learning the same general pro- 
cedure was followed. Each group was re- 
sponsible for making and administering 
some simple test on punctuation. This once 
more turned the students to their texts to 
check on rules and their application. Again 
there was variety and originality in the na- 
ture of the tests. As a final brushing-up on 
the unit, the class went quickly over the 
rules of punctuation in their text, did 
samples from exercises there, and finally 
took a teacher-devised test. 

What did such an approach to the study 
of punctuation accomplish? First, it caught 
student interest in real-life-situation re- 
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quirements for punctuation; second, it de- 
veloped both co-operation and initiative 
through group work; third, it demonstrated 
the use of a textbook as a reference book; 
fourth, it really taught punctuation, as re- 
sults of their teacher-administered test 
proved. 

MADELEINE SPARKS 


WEstTBuRY (N.Y.) HiGH ScHOOL 


A MEANS OR AN END? 


The regrettable fate of too many teaching 
devices is that, instead of continuing to be 
methods of securing results, they become the 
subject matter of teaching and study. That 
was the unfortunate fate of parsing—a uni- 
versal activity of the schools of my boy- 
hood and probably as unknown to the 
younger generation of English teachers as 
the jumping-shove! plow is to the present 
generation of prairie farmers. Diagraming 
has fallen into disrepute, too, and seems to 
many to deserve the same extinction.! 

For at least twenty years diagraming was 
considered an important part of the English 
work of one school system I know of in the 
Middle West. Then it became apparent that 
the question before the pupils as they 
worked with a sentence was not, as it origi- 
nally had been, ‘‘How is this word or group 
of words used?” but “How is this word or 
group of words to be diagramed?” Often, 
when a teacher was unable to get a pupil to 
tell how a word was used, she could get the 
pupil to diagram the sentence (not always 
correctly). The diagram had ceased to be a 
means and had become an end! 

I cannot, however, agree that the use of 
a razor to sharpen a pencil proves that a 
razor is not a proper instrument for remov- 
ing the stubble on a man’s chin. It is, of 
course, always easier to teach mechanically 
than intelligently; and, unfortunately, ease 
and desirability are too often considered 
synonyms. [ have been told of a man who 
went along a train tapping the wheels. When 
asked why he did this, he replied that that 


1Anthony L. Tovatt, ‘“‘Diagraming: A Sterile 
Skill,’ English Journal, February, 1952, pp. 91-93. 
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was what he was paid to do. He had no idea, 
however, of the supposed purpose of his tap- 
ping. Would anyone argue from this, how- 
ever, that tapping the wheels was not a good 
way to discover in the metal cracks which 
might lead to a wreck? 

What, then, is the good to be derived 
from diagraming? First of all, it gives the 
pupil a visual aid, enabling him to see the 
analysis of the sentence both in parts and as 
a whole. Analysis of sentences is important. 
Of course, one does not need consciously to 
analyze every sentence he hears or reads or 
every word in any sentence; but there is no 
true reading without a recognition of the 
word relations. Familiarity with common 
sentence patterns is not always sufficient, 
for careful thought often requires one to use 
less common patterns. So frequently analy- 
sis is the only means of clearing up difficul- 
ties in reading. More than once, when my 
sons and daughters have asked me for help 
(in subjects other than English), I have 
given sufficient help merely by asking how a 
certain word or phrase was used. I have 
helped Latin pupils in their study of that 
language by asking them the same type of 
question. An attorney representing one of 
the nation’s leading manufacturing firms in 
a suit instituted by the government (which, 
incidentally, he won) called me to his office 
to help him determine how a particular word 
in a law was used. 

Yes, more frequently than is realized, 
analysis—of at least parts of sentences—is a 
necessary step in getting meaning; and I 
think it could be proved beyond a doubt 
that it is a necessary concomitant of all 
clear perception of meaning. True, it is 
usually rapid and unconscious and almost 
instinctive; but, when meaning is not quick- 
ly evident, analysis becomes slower, con- 
scious, and intentional. Students need to 
know that study requires them to discover 
meaning and that analysis is an important 
aid in this—much more effective than a 
mere verbal repetition of the sentence over 
and over. (I read the lesson four times, says 
the disturbed pupil, and still don’t under- 
stand it.) 
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In very short sentences it is comparative- 
ly easy for a pupil to hold in mind the rela- 
tionship of all the parts. To do so, however, 
requires a degree of concentration greater 
than adults skilled in this activity realize. As 
the sentences studied become more involved 
(and it is chiefly in longer and more involved 
sentences that conscious analysis is needed), 
the attention given to the parts makes it dif- 
ficult to retain a grasp on what has been 
done. 

Here is where the diagram gives its great- 
est aid. It shows at a glance what has been 
analyzed and also the relationships of these 
parts. Consequently, the pupil is much less 
likely to duplicate his work and can give his 
attention wholly to the work remaining to 
be done. For instance, if he has discovered 
that a word is a part of the complete direct 
object, it is evident that it cannot be a modi- 
fier of the verb or of the subject. Elimination 
of the parts already analyzed often helps 
him to see the relations of the remaining 
parts, for often the sight of the forest makes 
it impossible for the pupil to see the trees. 

Diagraming should, obviously, then, al- 
ways be associated with analysis.? It is the 
clothesline on which the wet wash is hung 
and should never be thought of as a substi- 


2See ‘‘“Grammar Can Be Reasonable,’”’ English 
Journal, April, 1945, pp. 186-90, and ‘‘Unjustifiable 
Assumptions,’’ English Journal, June, 1949, pp. 313- 
18. 


Tips for 


There are no problem children—only the 
problems of children—BisHop BERNARD J. 
SHEIL. 


Flattery is a splendid cure for stiff necks. 
There are few heads it won’t turn.—Wilbert 
Way. 
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tute for the washing machine. We would 
hardly say, however, that the clothesline is 
of no value. 

I used to tell my pupils over and over 
that diagraming was not essential and that 
different teachers and school systems might 
have different methods of diagraming. In 
fact, I thought that the method we used 
could be greatly improved. Analysis, how: 
ever, by whatever method is, for the most 
part, uniform. If the meaning of a sentence 
is not ambiguous, competent grammarians 
must be, except in rare cases, agreed on the 
uses of the parts—although not necessarily 
on the vocabulary used to express these uses. 

Shall we judge the value of diagraming, 
then, by its use after schooldays are past? 
When I set out a tree in my yard, I drove a 
stake beside it and tied the two together in 
order to straighten the tree. In a few years, 
I pulled up the stake and burned it. Shall we 
say that it had not been worth while to use 
the stake? To be sure, no one is likely to use 
diagraming after completing his schooling; 
but, if by diagraming one can improve his 
ability to perceive the relationships of sen- 
tence parts, it serves a valuable purpose. It 
is an excellent means to a very important 
and desirable end, but it should not become 
an end. 

HERMAN O. MAKEY 


Formerly of Souta SipE H1icH ScHOOL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


Teachers 


No one grows old by living—only by los- 
ing interest in living—Marre Ray, in 
Forbes. 


A pessimist is a person who is seasick 
during the entire voyage of life-—DUANE 
DEWEL, in Algona (Iowa) Advance. 











Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


DANGLING PARTICIPLES? 


The so-called dangler occurs oftenest with 
the present, or -ig, participle, and chiefly in 
the introductory position. Because it cannot 
be parsed in accordance with the simple, and 
static, rules of elementary Latin grammar, 
it is unreservedly condemned by prescrip- 
tive grammarians, seldom if ever historical 
students of English. 

Descriptive grammarians, historical stu- 
dents of English who investigate before they 
describe, proceed on the assumption that the 
rules of English grammar are based on Eng- 
lish usage alone. Nowadays, everyone can 
make at least a limited acquaintance with 
actual usage (through the NED and the col- 
lections of Jespersen, Curme, Hall, and 
others) and so learn that the dangling (or 
misrelated, or unattached) participle is not 
unreservedly condemned by unbiased stu- 
dents of language. Pooley (Teaching English 
Usage, pp. 107-13), Steinbach (‘The Misre- 
lated Construction,” American Speech, V, 
181-97), and Krapp (Modern English, pp. 
306-8) note instance after instance of the 
dangling participle in good literary use. 
Curme (Parts of Speech, p. 211) says of the 
dangler: “This construction is usually cen- 
sured by grammarians, but on account of its 
easy formation it is in wide use and is even 
an approved natural English expression 
wherever the reference is quite general and 
indefinite.” Jespersen (Essentials, p. 95) 
mentions “stock expressions in which unat- 
tached participles are perfectly legitimate.” 

1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 


Russell Thomas, John M. Winburne, and Lou 
La Brant. 


2 To save space, I shall consider here only the 
dangling -ing participle. But it will soon appear that 
what I have to say is equally applicable to the 
dangling gerund. 


Perrin (Index to English, p. 455) calls them 
“formula participles.”’ Prominent among the 
examples cited by these linguists are such 
misrelated participles as speaking, consider- 
ing, and supposing. Some descriptive gram- 
marians classify these as quasi-prepositions, 
for they are apparently following the path 
taken by during and concerning. The verdict 
of the linguists is that the validity of the 
misrelated participle depends on its clarity 
and ease and not on a theoretical rule. 

Still less can the misrelated participle be 
condemned because of a Latin rule. The 
English -ing participle is neither historically 
nor grammatically parallel with the Latin 
present participle. The Old English -ende 
participle and the Latin present participle 


had indeed the same Indo-European source. 
Old English did not use -ende so freely as 
Modern English uses -ing, but it did use it 
to translate the Latin present participle. 
Sometimes, however, the translator had a 
good ear. Such a one turned “‘Surgens venit 
ad patrem,” for instance, into ‘He aras and 


? 


com to his fder,’’ not into ‘“‘Arisende, he 
com to his feeder.”’ This tenth-century priest 
understood the ways of English rather bet- 
ter than do the writers of current handbooks 
who advise the ignorant young to vary their 
sentence structure by using the introductory 
-ing participle instead of two finite verbs 
with and. No natural speaker of English to- 
day would say, “Rising, he came to his 
father.”” But tasteless, mechanical hand- 
books have made many a timid or careless 
student feel that such stuff is superior to 
what the natural speaker does say. 

In Middle English the use of the present 
participle increased tremendously, partly 
because of Latin influence, no doubt. But a 
far stronger influence was the formal confu- 
sion that arose in that period, and is not yet 
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fully resolved, between the present parti- 
ciple and the old verbal noun in -ung. This 
verbal noun (like a number of others) was 
extremely common in Old English but had 
there little verbal force and no verbal attri- 
butes. It was not a part of the verb conjuga- 
tion but was related to the verb somewhat 
as song is related to sing. In Middle English 
the -ung suffix became -ing, and it soon be- 
came possible to form this -ing gerund from 
any verb root. The gerund then began to 
take complements and adverb modifiers. At 
about the same time, in the southern dialect 
of Middle English the -ende participle of 
Old English also became -ing (through 
-inde), and this form soon spread to mid- 
land, though not until much later to north- 
ern English.* By the end of the fourteenth 
century, though -imde and -ende are still to 
be found (as in Gower), the -ing participle 
and the gerund are practically indistinguish- 
able in form as they are today. Few speakers 
could have known which historical form 
they were using, as few speakers do know to- 
day. For instance, the -ig form in the pro- 
gressive tenses, now called a participle, be- 
gan as a verbal noun. Old English “He wees 
on huntunge”’ became Middle English “‘He 
was a-hunting” and then Modern English 
“He was hunting.” Because of this verbal 
noun origin, the progressive tenses were at 
first either active or passive as desired. So in 
older English we often find such sentences 
as “The hay was carrying” and “The house 
is building,”’ that fetish of Richard Grant 
White. I have recently noted ‘“‘The house 
was finishing” (Thirkell) and “The church 
had not yet begun building” (Pakington) ; 
and within the past year one of my students 
(middle western United States) has reported 
“The house is building” as a living, though 
limited, usage in her home area. 

This composite origin of the -ing form 
should help to explain why the introductory 
-ing phrase refuses to behave like a Latin 
present participle. It tends to be a sentence 

3 The gerund and the participle are still distinct 


in pronunciation in northern English provincial dia- 
lects. See NED and Curme, Syntax, p. 450. 
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modifier, not an exclusively adjectival sub- 
ject modifier. I make the unconventional 
suggestion that the misrelated participle is 
probably as much gerund as participle. 

Everyone knows how clumsy and irritat- 
ing this construction can be and how funny 
it often is. But impatience should not blind 
the weary teacher to the fact that the criti- 
cism here is properly stylistic. The misrelat- 
ed participle, as it is and has been used by 
good English writers, is not to be criticized 
simply because it cannot be equated gram- 
matically with anything in Latin sentence 
structure. My own collection includes: 
“Looking back into the past, it seems...” 
(E. M. Forster); and ‘Having said all this, 
there is one handsome apology to be 
made...” (V. S. Pritchett). It should, of 
course, be made perfectly clear that writers 
of the caliber of Pritchett and Forster use 
this construction sparingly. The ubiquitous 
dangler which offends against sense and 
style is a fault of half-educated writers, try- 
ing seriously and awkwardly to sound like a 
book. Such writers are easily intoxicated by 
the long and complicated participial phrase 
which is at the opposite pole from ordinary 
good speech. They take to it with enthusi- 
asm as a sure-fire method of variation and 
use it with monotonous regularity. Whether 
it dangles or not is immaterial. 

There is a simple rule of thumb for those 
who cannot see any difference between 
“Speaking of Jane, why isn’t she here?”’ and 
“Running in wild glee, as one who has cast 
off all artificial restraint, up and down and 
all around the handsome and well-kept park 
of which the local citizens are so justly 
proud, the zoo is always the chief attrac- 
tion.” It is this: If you never begin a sen- 
tence with a participial phrase, you will sel- 
dom dangle, and you will probably write 
better English to boot. But, so long as you 
rely on rules of thumb, your English will 
never be anything to boast of. 


ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 


HuNTER COLLEGE 





Report and Summary 


CARL SANDBURG WAS FETED ON 
his seventy-fifth birthday at a dinner in 
Chicago’s select Blackstone Hotel. The 
speakers and the audience represented 
about every element in American life except 
poets, novelists, and the poor whom Carl 
loves so much. The underprivileged would 
have been ill at ease in the elegant surround- 
ings and with the lavish entertainment from 
the cocktail hour through the breast of 
capon to the Baked Alaska dessert. The 
‘“‘New”’ poets and critics were castigated by 
Sandburg in his own speech; they would ob- 
viously have been out of tune. 

The affair seemed to have originated with 
Chicago newsmen and booksellers who had 
known Sandburg long and lovingly. Of 
course his publishers—Harcourt, Brace and 
Company—helped to plan, and to pay. 

The chairman began by reading tele- 
grams of warm congratulation from Presi- 
dent Truman and Gustav Adolph, king of 
Sweden. Later, Swedish Ambassador Bohe- 
man, acting for his king, conferred the Order 
of the Northern Star, with the rank of com- 
mander, upon the poet. Sandburg’s response 
to this honor ran into his birthday speech— 
on two radio chains. 

The poet-biographer-novelist-writer of 
fantasy decried obscure writing and writers 
proud that few can understand them. He re- 
gretted the addiction of some, especially the 
young, to movies, radio, and television, such 
slavery that one must see two or three 
movies a week or listen to Jack Benny every 
Sunday night. He spoke of the lack of any 
good novel about politics, newspapers, or 
mass media as a challenge to young writers. 
He concluded by reading three passages 
from Always the Young Strangers, his auto- 
biography covering his early years, pub- 
lished that day. 


About Literature and Language 


Along with considerable after-dinner hu- 
mor the speeches paid high tribute to Sand- 
burg as humanitarian and patriot, who loves 
people as persons and is entirely devoted to 
freedom for all. The note of affection for 
the man was even stronger than that of ad- 
miration for the tireless, many-sided author. 
Among the speakers were Allan Nevins, re- 
peated Pulitzer Prize historian, who praised 
Sandburg the biographer for his full re-crea- 
tion of the Lincoln period showing us the 
people of that time and how they lived, and 
an unpretentious common-sense view of the 
period and of Lincoln; Edward Steichen, 
the famous artistic photographer, who is 
Sandburg’s brother-in-law; Eugene Reynal, 
for his publishers; newspapermen, a lawyer, 
a merchant, a liberal preacher, a spokesman 
for the critics. All brought their homage. A 
recorded hearty greeting from Governor 
Stevenson, who had proclaimed Sandburg 
Week but could not be present, was played, 
and a moving letter from James Thurber 
was among many posted on a bulletin board 
in the foyer. As one speaker said, it was not 
living to seventy-five that was so wonderful, 
but what Carl had done with those years. 


IT IS A HEALTHY SIGN WHEN A 
well-known poet can stimulate diverse criti- 
cal opinions. Carl Sandburg is doing just 
that. For example, in a lead article in the 
New York Times (January 4) reviewing 
Sandburg’s Always the Young Strangers, 
Robert E. Sherwood, playwright, novelist, 
and critic, rates it as “the best autobiogra- 
phy ever written by an American” and 
thinks that “by striving to tell no more than 
an intensely personal story, Sandburg has 
achieved the universality of a Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” Of a contrary opinion is the re- 
viewer in Time (January 12) who considers 
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that Sandburg details his recollections 
“with an artless lack of point and discrimi- 
nation that flirts perilously with final bore- 
dom.’’ Again, a recent copy of Nine, a Brit- 
ish literary and critical quarterly, arrived in 
the same mail as a report of Sandburg’s 
Chicago birthday party. In Nine, Joseph 
Bennet, discussing contemporary American 
poetry, dismisses Sandburg with the opinion 
that, “despite his past successes with the 
lyric, his is fundamentally an uninteresting 
mind.” 


“THE MAKING OF THE MAGIC 
Mountain” is discussed by Thomas Mann 
himself in the January Aélantic. After some 
preliminary remarks, he tells that in 1912 
his wife, suffering from a lung complaint, 
had to be in a high-altitude sanatorium in 
Switzerland for six months and that in May 
and June he spent three weeks with her. He 
caught a cold, and the physician told him he 
ought to stay for six months and take the 
cure. Fortunately he had not succumbed 
sufficiently to the atmosphere of luxurious 
idleness to accept the advice. Such sanatoria 
have now been transformed into sports re- 
sorts; The Magic Mountain was their swan 
song. 

Soon Mann got the idea of making a 
story out of his experience—to be about the 
same length as Death in Venice and a com- 
panion piece to that. He started, but “this 
Davos story had its own ideas” and was 
making itself much longer. World War I 
caused it to be put aside for years. In the 
meantime he “unburdened himself of a 
quantity of material” in ““The Reflections of 
a Non-political Man.” In 1924 the two-vol- 
ume work was done, and to the author’s sur- 
prise was popular at once. Ten years earlier 
it would not have been, nor could he have 
written it. The educated classes in Germany 
had passed through emotional experience 
somewhat similar to Castorp’s. 

Mann asks that the book be read twice— 
if the first reading does not bore. Music has 
always had a strong formative influence 
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upon him, and this novel is a ‘‘composi- 
tion.” It is a time-romance in that (1) it 
seeks to present the inner significance of the 
prewar Europe, and (2) time is dealt with in 
and through itself. The story also presents 
“heightening”’; Hans becomes capable of ad- 
ventures sensual, moral, and intellectual. 
This is not actually a realistic novel but 
“passes beyond realism by means of sym- 
bolism.” Settembrini is “sometimes a 
mouthpiece for the author, but by no means 
the author himself.’”’ One must go through 
the deep experience of sickness and death to 
achieve higher sanity and health. 

Mann admits that some of the critics 
have pointed out meanings in The Magic 
Mountain which he had forgotten or been 
only half-conscious of. His chief praise is for 
Howard Nemorov’s manuscript [ever pub- 
lished?] called ‘‘The Quester Hero.” Mann 
feels that this story is in the tradition of the 
Grail stories and Faust, although he was not 
sharply conscious of this as he wrote. 


MANY PEOPLE ARE PUBLICLY WOR- 
ried about the novel’s present state and fu- 
ture prospects, and recently it has become 
commonplace to blame the low estate of lit- 
erature on society’s failure to provide young 
writers with a ‘‘stable order of values.” In a 
lead article in the New York Times Book Re- 
view (December 28) Robert Gorham Davis 
shows how the history of the novel down the 
years reflects the artist’s search for values. 
He points out that when Boccaccio, the 
first major author of realistic fiction, pro- 
duced the Decameron, he described a world 
very similar to ours in that its people were 
becoming highly materialistic in their values 
and unscrupulous in achieving their ends. A 
similar situation confronted Cervantes in 
Spain, and later Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and Sterne in England. Nor in the nine- 
teenth century was there as much agreement 
on basic values as one might expect. The hu- 
man situation remains basically the same. It 
is the novelists’ perspectives on it which 
vary greatly. Davis concludes that there is 
nothing in the history of the novel to give 
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reason for pessimism about its future “‘so 
long as the freedom and responsibility and 
dignity of the individual remain primary 
concerns in our society, and so long as writ- 
ers know that they themselves have the 
power to create values.”’ 


TWO USEFUL SURVEYS OF THE OUT- 
standing books published in 1952 appear in 
Time (December 15) and the Saturday Re- 
view (December 27). Writing in the Saturday 
Review, Lon Tingle observes that to him the 
most immediately striking thing about the 
fiction of 1952 ‘“‘was its search for patterns of 
experience rather than romantically differ- 
ent individual destinies—patterns provided 
by the symbolism of Christian religion,” and 
he cites numerous examples. The surprise of 
the year, he says, was the number of books 
from Texas writers which won national no- 
tice. Books from other countries did not 
yield much harvest. 


BOOKS ABROAD: AN INTERNATION- 
al Literary Quarterly has been given a Rock- 
efeller grant to enable its editors to solicit 
leading critical and evaluative articles on the 
literatures published in various languages 
during the past quarter-century. “Ireland 
after Yeats,” by Séan O’Faolain, the first of 
these, appears in the autumn issue. Yeats 
died in 1939, midway in a period of twenty- 
five years which marks a pause or decline in 
Irish writing. O’Faolain analyzes the rea- 
sons for this falling-off and finds them in the 
change-over from the individualistic, aristo- 
cratic attitude of Yeats to the social, demo- 
cratic attitude of the influences which suc- 
ceeded him. Strict literary censorship and 
nationalization of the Abbey Theatre, more- 
over, have also contributed to an atmos- 
phere which O’Faoldin describes as one in 
which “‘the policeman and the priest are in 
a perpetual glow of satisfaction.” Writers 
have continued to write, however, “mining 
for revolt’’; there is no loss of technical skill, 
no decline in receptiveness. Al] that is lack- 
ing is significant subject. “The problem is 
up to the writers themselves. Nobody out- 
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side can help them; nobody inside will help 
them.” 


THE DECEMBER AMERICAN HERIT- 
age carries two articles of particular literary 
interest. In observance of the centenary of 
the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, H. G. 
Nicholas refreshes our memories concerning 
the impact it had, particularly in the years 
immediately following its appearance. The 
furor apparently was as violently wide- 
spread as that raised by Whittaker Cham- 
bers’ Witness. Possession of a copy in the 
South branded one as unsouthern and liable 
to unpleasant treatment. On the other hand, 
Queen Victoria was so impressed that a casu- 
al meeting between her and the author was 
carefully arranged to take place in a British 
railway station! “History and the Historical 
Novelist’’ is also discussed in the same issue 
by Frank G. Slaughter, who writes of his 
own grappling with the problems of histori- 
cal fiction. Every school library ought to 
make American Heritage accessible to its 
students. Its articles are based on sound 
scholarship and consistently present our 
heritage with a remarkably brisk and vivid 
contemporaneousness. It is magnificently 
gotten up, with many illustrations in full 
color. 


“AMERICANA: DIALECTS—HOW 
They Got That Way,” by C. K. Thomas in 
the December American Mercury, is a good 
article to which to refer students because it 
gives a good picture of language as a living, 
changing phenomenon (not as a book of 
rules to be learned) and sets current usage 
against a broad historical panorama. Thom- 
as concludes with the observation that, 
where class differences mean much, class di- 
alects will also mean much; in this country 
they have never meant much. Where region- 
al differences and regional pride mean much, 
regional dialects will also mean much; in 
this country they have always meant much. 
So long as Atlanta, Pittsburgh, and Boston 
remain conscious of being Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Boston, the dialects are likely to 
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remain deep-rooted in our life, and it’s too 
soon to start writing obituaries for them. 


“PRONOMINAL ‘THIS’: A QUANTITA- 
tive Study” by Paul Roberts appears in 
American Speech for October. He begins by 
decrying the heated arguments about usage 
and the comparative neglect of actual statis- 
tical study of it. Roberts counted the actual 
uses of this in more than 200,000 words of 
nonfiction material in summer or August is- 
sues of American Scholar, Atlantic, Harper’s, 
McCall’s, New Yorker, and Saturday Evening 
Post. He found that, of the 296 that’s in this 
material, 195 were used with what is some- 
times called vague reference—that is, with- 
out any definite noun or pronoun antece- 
dent. He found also that the percentage of 
vague references was much the same in all 
these magazines: American Scholar, 0.74; 
Atlantic, 0.79; Harper’s, 0.75; McCall’s, 
0.65; New Yorker, 0.56; Post, 0.63. Roberts 
thinks that articles and handbooks based on 
such studies telling whose usage under what 
circumstances they present would not be 
subjects of controversy. 


A HANDSOME PORTRAIT OF THORN- 
ton Wilder adorns the cover page of Time 
(January 12) and within is a full-length ar- 
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ticle concerning Wilder’s career as an author 
and teacher, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. A good article to which to refer 
students. 


SOMETHING OF A LITERARY EVENT 
is the publication by Life (December 29) of 
the full text of a brand-new Sherlock Holmes 
story written by Adrian Doyle, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s son, and John Dickson Carr, 
the well-known detective-fiction writer. 
Holmes’s fans won’t miss it, and no one in- 
terested in literary composition should, be- 
cause the story is accompanied by an ac- 
count of the methods of collaboration used 
by the two men who not long ago also pro- 
duced the official biography of Holmes’s 
creator. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON BEGAN A SE- 
ries of fifteen-minute weekly television 
broadcasts on January 7. All that viewSrs 
have to look at is Laughton, but that is 
enough, as he reads stories from the Bible, 
Guy de Maupassant, James Thurber, Dick- 
ens, and Thomas Wolfe. Worth a trip to 
your neighbor’s television set every Wednes- 
day night. Your students won’t have to walk 
so far and should be encouraged to turn the 
dial to “‘This Is Charles Laughton.” 


About Education 


MARION C. SHERIDAN DISCUSSES 
the very important problem of “Teaching 
English to Superior Students” in the De- 
cember NEA Journal. Many sorts of activi- 
ty are required, sometimes simultaneously. 
The language arts skills must be mastered to 
permit success in the other work under- 
taken. Since the superior students can take 
hints, every assignment—to an unselected 
group, at least—should have a “fringe”’ of 
extra possibilities. Able students may make 
out at the beginning of a semester the lists 
of books they will probably read outside the 
daily assignments; these become a sort of 
contract which they undertake for that pe- 
riod. From such reading come many contri- 


butions to class discussions. One particularly 
satisfactory unit is a study of mass media of 
communication. Students are surprised and 
illuminated as they come to realize the ex- 
tent, necessity, responsibility, and dangers 
of the mass media—and the part the indi- 
vidual must play in our dealing with them. 
Such a unit also supplies many leads into 
other valuable units. 


THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IS REAL- 
ly the topic of the whole November College 
Board Review. Three different experiments in 
shortening and at the same time improving 
the secondary-collegiate period of education 
all are supported by the Ford Fund for the 
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Advancement of Education. In the first ex- 
periment three preparatory schools—Ando- 
ver, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—are work- 
ing with three  universities—Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale—to eliminate duplica- 
tion in “general education,” which seems to 
them to be the business of Grades XI-XIV. 
They would not compel or permit good stu- 
dents to take introductory courses in the 
same science in both school and college. 
They would have students master one for- 
eign language to the point of usefulness rath- 
er than study a little of two. A placement ex- 
amination taken by students after admission 
would allow them college credit for subjects 
really mastered. Repetition not only wastes 
time, which is precious in view of possible 
military serve and the need of graduate 
study for all professional persons; it also 
dulls interest and retards intellectual mo- 
mentum. Columbia College, the College of 
Letters and Science of the University of 
Wisconsin, the College of the University of 
Chicago, and Yale College proposed a pro- 
gram for early admission to College. The 
Ford Fund provides two hundred scholar- 
ships for boys between fourteen and a half 
and sixteen anda half—the majority of them 
actually already past sixteen—who have 
finished two years of high school in the top 
tenth of their classes. Eight other colleges 
have joined in the experiment: Goucher, 
Oberlin, Lafayette, University of Louisville, 
University of Utah, Shimer, Fisk Universi- 
ty, and Morehouse. Each college admits up 
to fifty such students. Most of the colleges 
put these students in the regular classes. 
Their academic records so far are better 
than average. Another group of eleven col- 
leges is studying, with the aid of a dozen or 
more school principals and superintendents, 
the possibility of describing objectively 
what knowledge or abilities entering fresh- 
men must have to be allowed to skip part 
or all of the usual first-year work. This 
program is still in the preliminary-study 
stage. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE PURPOSE 
and method of teaching literature and read- 
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ing appears in the autumn English. In his 
“Education through English Studies” Saxon 
Walker first notes the great need of society 
now for men and women of “maturity,” 
judgment, and creativeness. He thinks the 
apathy or hostility toward school too often 
present is due to failure to adapt assignments 
to the abilities of the students. He feels that 
such immature traits as gullibility, flippan- 
cy, fear of complex and powerful feelings, 
and shortsightedness can be affected by 
proper study of literature. The young must 
be allowed to make judgments if they are to 
learn to make good ones. They must have re- 
sponsibility in order to learn to be respon- 
sible. “There should be a live sense of the 
school as a community.” The English teach- 
er has a special opportunity in the matter of 
leisure and pleasure of the higher and more 
lasting kind. All these considerations de- 
mand that the English syllabus change as 
needed, with provision for ‘“‘streams”’ of stu- 
dents of different ability. English will be the 
chief interpreter of the curriculum of the 
whole school. Finally, English should teach 
system and method of work. 

To accomplish his aims, the teacher needs 
enthusiasm for literature and also sympa- 
thetic understanding of youth. He must of- 
fer guidance but not teach his own opinions 
or tastes. Ethical as well as aesthetic culture 
must be developed. 


“HOW TO READ THE NEWSPAPER: 
A Resource Unit for the Senior High School” 
fills most of the [/linois English Bulletin for 
December. This is a reprinting, with revi- 
sions, of an earlier form which has been much 
in demand. A resource unit includes, of 
course, more objectives, activities, and ma- 
terials than any one teacher and class will 
use. Many such units are office or seminar 
constructions, but Richard K. Gragg has 
taught this one he offers, so that it can be 
trusted as practical. 


PICTURES OF CHRISTMAS COS- 
tumes of the women of many nations are 
well presented in Inland News for Decem- 
ber, 1952. The magazine is published at 38 
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South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, for the 
Inland Steel Company as a “house organ”’ 
and public relations instrument. It might be 
useful next December. 


RALPH W. TYLER, PROFESSOR OF 
education and dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago, writes in 
the December School Review about ‘Next 
Steps in Improving Secondary Education.”’ 
The most interesting paragraphs in his pa- 
per deal with “student needs,” which he 
says we too often “confuse with the inter- 
ests, wants, and problems recognized by the 
students.” In the widest sense, ‘‘a ‘need’ is a 
gap between a desirable situation and 
the present condition.’’ These real needs he 
would have determine the curriculum, and 
the teachers’ first business would be to make 
these needs felt by the students—not al- 
ways, perhaps, as the large wholes the adult 
leader sees. He seems to have made an ex- 
cellent statement of the central idea of sane 
progressive education. 


IN THE SAME ISSUE OF THE SCHOOL 
Review Frances T. Humphreville writes in- 
terestingly of “Learning about Pupils 
through Their Written Comments on Select- 
ed Stories.’’ Her paper is necessarily chiefly 
a tissue of examples, which cannot be sum- 
marized. Teachers who also have responsi- 
bility for guidance as such will be especially 
pleased with this paper, but any English 
teacher will find it worth reading. 


“WE GET TO KNOW JOE,” BY MAL- 
colm B. Keck, in the NEA Journal for De- 
cember is an argument for the double-period 
program including both English and social 
studies. The title refers to the fact that re- 
ducing the teacher’s pupil load and the pu- 
pil’s teacher load makes for better under- 
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standing and the elimination of many blocks 
to learning. Mr. Keck adds several other ad- 
vantages of the so-called core program. In 
his school the teachers have time for plan- 
ning together and also for conferences with 
students and parents. Administrators and 
supervisors are becoming more and more fa- 
vorable to core organization, and teachers of 
English will be very wise if they enter with 
quite open minds any local conferences 
called to consider the adoption of such a 
program. There are certainly dangers in it, 
but there may also be large gains. 


VIRGINIA BAILARD IN HER “WORTH 
the Effort” (December NEA Journal) ex- 
plains the advantages to the teacher, as well 
as the whole school and the pupil members, 
of sponsoring extra-curriculum activities. 
(Many of these advantages may be secured 
in the class work if teachers and pupils can 
take the same attitudes toward each other 
that they show in the voluntary activities.) 


DISSIDENT PARENTS MAY BE PROF- 
itably directed to Esther J. Swenson’s ar- 
ticle, ‘Why Do Teaching Methods Change?” 
in National Parent Teacher (January). Most 
parents (and some teachers) are unaware of 
the vast amount of educational research 
which is improving our knowledge of how to 
meet our students’ needs. Miss Swenson 
points out that we are changing our methods 
as we extend our knowledge and under- 
standing of children, as we extend our 
knowledge of how people learn, and as we 
study and revise our ideas of the relative 
importance of things to be learned. It is 
more important to judge teaching methods 
by what those methods cause Johnnie to do 
and to become, she concludes, than by 
whether or not Johnnie actually “read in 
a book today.” 





New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


The Royal Swedish Academy has awarded 
the 1952 Nobel Prize in Literature to Francois 
Mauriac, French Catholic novelist, biographer, 
and poet. The prize is given for the sum of an 
author’s work. 


THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. By 
FRANCOIS MAvuRIAC. Translated by GERALD 
HopKIns. Pellegrini. $3.00. 

This novel is characterized by the author’s 
usual virtues: brevity of style (143 pp.), dra- 
matic quality, and good plot. The setting is a 
snobbish little French town of unpleasant vil- 
lagers. There are two love stories: one of a nice 
boy and girl, one of an obnoxious middle-aged 
woman who tries in vain to attract a young man. 
Considered in France their most distinguished 
novelist, Mauriac is less popular in America al- 
though recognized as a craftsman. Perhaps 
Americans are more optimistic about human 
beings. 


THE VELVET DOUBLET. By JAMEs STREET. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


Sailing with Columbus, one Rodrigo de 
Triana was said to be the first white man to see 
the New World. This is the story of his life as he 
told it in his seventieth year. The interest lies in 
the picture of Spain during the Inquisition. 
Rodrigo led an eventful life. Denied any reward, 
he escaped to Tangiers and became a Moham- 
medan. It is an interesting story well told. 


THE SOJOURNER. By MARjoRIE KINNAN 
RAWLINGs. Scribner. $3.50. 


By the author of The Yearling. Time: 1860- 
1917. Amelia Linden, a widow, had two sons. 
One of them she loved, although he was an ad- 
venturer; the other, a good farmer, she disliked. 
A story of a family feud, a pleasing picture of 
farm life, harvests, animals, and well-cooked 
food. Characters are vividly drawn but not too 
convincing. January Literary Guild choice. 


THE LOTUS AND THE WIND. By Joun 
MAsTERs. Viking. $3.00. 


Masters’ third novel about India. Members 
of the Savage family move through each story. 
One, Night Runners of Bengal, told of a Sepoy 
rebellion in 1857. This new novel is laid in cen- 
tral Asia and the Middle East in 1880. It con- 
cerns a British secret agent anticipating an in- 
vasion by czarist Russia. Masters is an author- 
ity on Indian lore, and his book has special 
interest now. 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 2 vols. Double- 
day. $12.50. 


Ninety-one stories, many about the British 
in the Far East. Handsome books, each with a 
preface by the author, who is always a good 
storyteller. 


I NEVER THOUGHT WE’D MAKE IT. By 
ERNEST HAVEMANN and GEORGE LOVE. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 


A story about a family on the wrong side of 
the tracks. It might have been drab and sad, but 
it is bubbling with fun and laughter. Perhaps 
being Irish helped. The parents were unedu- 
cated, the children went through high school, 
the grandchildren went to college. The family 
made good; it’s a pleasure to know them, a plain 
American family. 


HALF A DOLLAR IS BETTER THAN 
NONE. By NicuHotas DIMINNo. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


A burlesque on radio commercials, films, and 
advertising in general. Young Rawlins was an 
apprentice, learning the science of advertising— 
sharpening pencils, filling inkwells, sweeping 
and dusting. Then his big chance came. Hilari- 
ous. 
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I AND MY TRUE LOVE. By HELEN Mac- 
InNEs. Harcourt. $3.50. 


By the author of Neither Five nor Three. 
Washington, D.C., is the background for this 
story. Sylvia Pleydell is a young American 
woman, unhappily married. She loves a young 
Czech, a Communist who has recently come to 
Washington. She had known him before. A dra- 
matic story of intrigue, of spies, and of Com- 
munists. 


THESE YOUR CHILDREN. Edited by Har- 
oLtp U. RrBpALtow. Beechhurst Press. $4.50. 


Twenty-five short stories showing a cross- 
section of Jewish life both in the United States 
and abroad. The contributors are well-known 
Jewish-American writers. This collection is a 
sequel to This Land, These People. The stories 
vary in their appeal. Warmth, humor, and. 
tragedy are developed with skill and fluency. 
Good reading. 


THIS HAPPY RURAL SEAT. By GEORGE 
LANNING. World. $3.50. 


An unusual first novel. Mr. Komar, sixty and 
a roomer, wishes to buy a house. Blanche Loyd, 
a dealer in real estate, will sell hers or her 
mother’s—but the old mother objects. There is 
a housekeeper and there is a picture of the 
ghostly Mary Bush, long dead but very much 
alive. There is a ghostly, provocative quality 
about the story in both theme and style. There 
is an end which is also a beginning, but that is 
ghostly and provocative too. Interesting under- 
tones. 


MR. PICKWICK. By STANLEY Younc. Ran- 
dom House. $2.50. 


A comedy freely drawn from Dickens’ Pick- 
wick Papers. It has been produced in London 
and New York and has been highly praised by 
leading critics. Naturally the scenes are hilari- 
ous and the characters refreshing. 


IN THE MORNING LIGHT. By CHARLES 
ANGOFF. Beechhurst Press. $4.50. 


A sequel to Journey to the Dawn but complete 
in itself. It is the story of a family who came 
from a village in czarist Russia to Boston. The 
time is World War I and the following depres- 
sion. There are many characters, and the author 
has pictured their trials, their hopes, and their 
dreams, successes, and development with under- 


standing and sympathy. There are many mov- 
ing scenes. A third volume is planned. There is 
one particularly sensitive boy of whom we may 
hear more. The book is long—736 pages. 


THE WITCH’S THORN. By RvutH Park. 
Houghton. $1.50 (cloth) ; $0.35 (paper). 


Setting such prices for a book which would 
normally be priced at $3.00 is an experiment. 
The author is a New Zealander and the setting 
is New Zealand. There are white people, Maoris, 
and half-whites. The heroine is a little illegiti- 
mate girl, an unwanted visitor in many house- 
holds. Her trials are bitter, and yet the story is 
tender. It is not without humor, and the setting 
adds interest. 


ANOTHER SHEAF OF WHITE SPIRIT- 
UALS. Collected, edited, and illustrated by 
GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. University of 
Florida Press. Pp. 233. $6.50. 


A collection of 363 “spiritual songs’? made by 
and recorded from white people’s singing, sup- 
plementing the author’s two previous volumes, 
Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America and 
Down-East Spirituals and Others. These songs, 
peculiarly indigenous to America, sprang up in 
the mid-eighteenth century, their tunes tradi- 
tional and secular folk airs, their texts religious 
and homespun. Professor Jackson’s method is to 
present the melodic score and text of each song 
and then follow it with a discussion of the cir- 
cumstances of its recording and other relevant 
information. Included are camp-meeting spirit- 
uals, songs “‘with tunes robbed from fiddlers, 
fifers, harpers and frolickers,” folk songs of 
praise, and psalm tunes; also included are a map 
showing approximate areas and times where the 
songs were and are still sung and a comprehen- 
sive index of titles, first lines, refrains, and 
choruses of songs appearing in all three volumes. 
Of special interest to folklorists and students of 
American literature. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND 
CRISEYDE: A NEW MODERN PROSE 
TRANSLATION. By R. M. LuMIansxy. 
University of South Carolina Press. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


Since most readers of literature cannot read, 
or will not bother with, Middle English, transla- 
tions of Chaucer are necessary. This clear and 
scholarly prose version avoids the difficulties of 


ema i 





a nae “ 


aera ars 
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archaic language, which has been used by some 
to give flavor or atmosphere, and the hobbles of 
verse, but much of the dialogue and all the in- 
vocations of muses and of gods seem unnatural 
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in the language of today. The tone is more for- 
mal than in the same translator’s Canterbury 
Tales, to suit the more aristocratic characters 
and setting. 


Nonfiction 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS. By 
CARL SANDBURG. Harcourt. $5.00. 


The title is chosen from Sandburg’s ““Broken- 
Face Gargoyles”: “the new people, the young 
strangers, coming, coming, always coming.” 
This is the story of his earliest years, of his 
Swedish immigrant parents, of his boyhood in 
the small town of Galesburg, Illinois. A little 
later he was a hobo seeking work in the Far 
West, and at twenty when the “Maine” was 
blown up he became a soldier. 

As a boy he worked to help support his fam- 
ily, but he respected his parents and was happy. 
He did not, and doesn’t, feel sorry for himself as 
a kid worker without advantages; there were 
advantages. The people he met in those days 
fascinated him, and his memories of them are 
keenly interesting. 

It is quite a coincidence that Sandburg and 
Dickens, both poor boys, are subjects of special 
biographical interest at the same time. Dickens 
did feel sorry for himself and was ashamed of his 
parents. 

Many readers will turn again to Sandburg’s 
Complete Poems, the Rootabaga Stories, Remem- 
brance Rock, and his six-volume biography of 
Lincoln. 


CHARLES DICKENS: HIS TRAGEDY AND 
TRIUMPH. By EnbGar Jounson. 2 vols. 
Simon & Schuster. Illustrated. $10.00. 


A masterly study of the man, his personal 
life, his public life, and his literary triumph. 
Documents hitherto inaccessible have been 
carefully studied. The society of his period also 
comes alive. In the interpretation of his novels, 
Mr. Johnson traces Dickens’ development. His 
family and the women in his life receive due 
attention. His unhappy childhood is treated 
with sympathy. Already critics and Dickens’ 
enthusiasts are keenly appreciative of this 
biography. January Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 


DICKENS AND ELLEN TERNAN. By ADA 
NEsBIT. University of California Press. Pp. 
88. $2.75. 


Miss Nesbit has read many unpublished doc- 
uments relating to the Dickens-Ternan affair. 
Dickens’ relations with the young actress may 
not have been serious until after he divorced his 
wife. He seems to have resented the fact that 
Ellen could not accompany him to the United 
States—unless they faced gossip. Authors Nes- 
bit and Johnson agree upon this matter. 


THE HEART OF CHARLES DICKENS. Ed- 
ited by EDGAR JOHNSON. Duell, Sloane. Pp. 
415. $6.00. 


When Victoria became queen, Angela Bur- 
dett Coutts was England’s wealthiest young 
heiress. Daughter of an agitator for social re- 
form, she continued his good works. Dickens 
worked with her in furthering both public and 
private philanthropy. These letters from Dick- 
ens to her are selected from the collection in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. Biographical and ex- 
planatory notes are included. Extremely inter- 
esting as a side light on Dickens the reformer 
and social critic and as a social study of Vic- 
torian England. 


THE FON AND HIS HUNDRED WIVES. 
By REBEccA REYER. Doubleday. $3.95. 


The author lived for a time in the compound 
of the Fon of Bikom in British Bamenda Prov- 
ince, Nigeria. The Fon is an absolute ruler 
whose stronghold of polygamy has figured in the 
American and English press. French and British 
have sought to improve conditions. The book is 
anthropological rather than sensational, and 
timely because of French and English interests 
in African occupation. 


THE OVERREACHER: A STUDY OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Harry 
LEVIN. Harvard University Press. $4.00. 


Levin confirms the general opinion that the 
key quality of Marlowe’s work, as probably of 
his life, is hyperbole; but he finds more com- 
plexity in Marlowe than less thorough or less 
penetrating critics have found. Even the myth- 
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based Hero and Leander is not simply Hellenic 
but expressive of the conflict between the Ren- 
aissance spirit, which did not undervalue the 
world of sense, and the Christian conscience as 
it appeared in medieval asceticism and Puri- 
tanism. The wealth of citations and of compari- 
sons with Marlowe’s contemporaries makes the 
book rich—not to be devoured hastily or by 
those with weak assimilative power. 


WALT WHITMAN: THINKER AND ART- 
IST. By Artuur E. Briccs. Philosophical 
Library. Pp. 487. $4.75. 


Briggs, leader of the Los Angeles Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, tries to rescue Whitman from 
many cults and sects which have claimed him 
and to show that Whitman thought profoundly 
as an ethical humanist but expressed his thought 
in concrete terms. 


THE FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. By James A. 
BEARD. Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


“A complete guide to fine cooking for the 
beginner and expert; containing 1217 recipes 
and over 400 color pictures.” A handsome book 
and very helpful—if Owen Meredith was right 
that “‘civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


LADY ON THE BEACH. By NorAu BERG 
and CHARLES SAMUELS. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 


Norah Berg, a widow past middle age, mar- 
ried a sergeant of the Marines who was soon to 
retire. This is a “‘golden years” story of two 
people who didn’t want to play, travel, etc. 
Chance led them to a job on a beach, and they 
stayed as beachcombers. They found the life 
exciting and made it more exciting and profit- 
able too. It is a sparkling story. Many anecdotes 
and a troop of unusual characters. 


THE ART OF ANCIENT PERU. By HEIn- 
rich U. DoERING. Frederick A. Praeger. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 


A selection of examples in the arts taken 
from architecture, sculpture in different mate- 
rials, ceramics, textiles, metals, and mosaic 
jewels. Two hundred and forty photographs, 
with five color plates. Techniques are discussed ; 
problems of history are stated in a lengthy in- 
troduction. An excellent study of South Amer- 
ica’s civilizations, its ideals, arts, and religion 
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from Tiahuanaco (about 900) to the Incas 
(1400) and the Mayas. 


THE GREAT FRONTIER: THE BOOM 
THEORY OF MODERN HISTORY. By 
WALTER Prescott WEBB. Houghton. $5.00. 


A great historian explains his theory that the 
explorers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries—including Columbus—who 
opened up new frontiers are responsible for a 
“boom period” to which we are still trying to 
adjust our problems. A challenging interpreta- 
tion of past and present history. 


THE SELECTIVE TRAVELLER IN POR- 
TUGAL. By ANN BrinGE and SvuSsAN 
Lownpes. Knopf. $5.00. 


Mrs. Bridge, the wife of the British ambas- 
sador to Portugal, and her mother, Mrs. 
Lowndes, traveled by car about Portugal. They 
report their impressions of the country, the 
people, art, scenery, etc. Fifty photographs, 
maps, bibliography. 


THE WELL-ADJUSTED PERSONALITY: 
PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY FOR EV- 
ERYDAY USE. By Dr. PHILIP POLATIN 
and ELLEN C. PaIttine. Lippincott. $3.95. 


A practicing psychiatrist writes in plain and 
simple English. His advice on how to prevent 
emotional disturbances might be a help to many 
people. It applies to all ages. 


A CHINESE CHILDHOOD. By CuiAnc YEE. 
John Day. $5.00. 


An autobiography of “The Silent Traveler,” 
as he is called. He recalls his early childhood 
from five to fifteen, which was spent in his ances- 
tral home in Central China. Including servants, 
there were fifty persons in the house. His father 
was a painter, as is the son. The tranquil life of 
the family is distinctive. His world was made up 
of family, school, and a series of births, symbols, 
prophecies, and festivals. Nostalgic. Eight beau- 
tiful colored reproductions and many pen-and- 
ink drawings. 


THE VICTORIAN CONSCIENCE. By Ciar- 
ENCE R. DECKER. Twayne. $3.00. 


Decker, who thinks the Victorians not nearly 
so universally narrow as they have been called, 
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studies the controversies that arose when Bal- 
zac, Baudelaire, the Naturalists (e.g., Zola), 
Ibsen, and the Russians were published in Eng- 
land. He goes back of the taboos, censorship, 
etc., to find the clash of developing ideas now 
generally accepted with earlier thought. 


BRITISH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800: A 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By 
STANLEY J. Kunitz and Howarp Hay- 
CRAFT. Wilson. Pp. 584. $6.00. 


This companion to the almost universally 
used American Authors, 1600-1900 and British 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century provides very 
readable sketches of the life and works of 650 
writers. It gives all the information likely to be 
sought in such a reference work and a critical 
assessment of the qualities and worth of each 
author. Portraits of most of the subjects. 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS. By “VicILans.” 
Introduction by Eric PARTRIDGE. British 
Book Centre. $1.50. 


A dictionary of “‘officialese,” both British and 
American, with suggested simpler or “better” 
equivalents. Most of the expressions are inac- 
curate or awkward; some are merely disliked by 
the man who signs himself “Vigilans.”’ 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A _ CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Irvinc Howe. Random House. 
$3.00. 


Part I, “The World of Yoknapatapha,” deals 
topically with the whole range of Faulkner’s 
work: “Classes and Clans,” ‘Background of a 
Writer,” “The Southern Tradition,” “Outline 
of a World,” ‘Faulkner and Negroes,” and 
“The Moral Vision.”’ Part II takes the books up 
one by one and evaluates achievement. The im- 
pression the entire work gives is of a writer 
slowly evolving new attitudes. 
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WORDSWORTH’S IMAGERY. By FLORENCE 
Marsu. (‘Yale Studies in English,” Vol. 
CXXI.) Yale University Press. Pp. 146. 
$3.75. 


This doctoral thesis finds Wordsworth react- 
ing against the eighteenth-century view of meta- 
phor as ornament or at most a way to make 
clearer or more forcible what could be accurately 
expressed without it. The author treats first 
Wordsworth’s symbolism, discusses metaphor 
and simile in more detail, moves on through 
separate chapters on “Landscape,” “People,” 
and “Sounds, Waters, and Man-made Struc- 
tures,” and concludes with an attempt to state 
Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, which Words- 
worth himself never presented in organized 
form. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By RocER FULFoRD. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Mitton WALD- 
MAN. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By James A. 
Witiramson. MONTROSE. By C. V. 
WeEpcwoop. (“Brief Lives.’’) Macmillan. 
$1.75 each. 


The life-stories in this series, published by 
Collins in London, are all cut to the same mod- 
erate length of 160 pages and are alike in that 
all are well told. The considerably different 
styles of the authors suit the very different sub- 
jects. 


THE NEWS IN AMERICA. By FRaAnk 
LuTHER Mort. Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 236. $4.00. 


Here the most distinguished professor of 
journalism in America describes the gathering, 
presentation, and “‘consumption” of news to- 
day. He feels that the chief danger is not in the 
shrinking number of newspapers but in the 
tendency of most of them to feature the easily 
understood and exciting items and to slight the 
more difficult and more significant ones. 





Ti caching Materials 
For Group Use 


BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE 9. By Max J. 
HERZBERG, FLORENCE C. GuILp, and J. N. 
Hook. Ginn. 


This book offers material useful and interest- 
ing to a person just entering high school. It cov- 
ers such topics as reading improvement, speak- 
ing, the use of the dictionary, letter-writing, re- 
porting, storytelling, the proper use of news- 
papers, magazines, movies, radio, and televi- 
sion, as well as the various phases of grammar. 

Each chapter is divided into three parts: get- 
ting the facts, using the facts, and testing mas- 
tery of the facts. The factual material is pre- 
sented in clear, black type in an informal style 
of writing. It includes clever stories, comments, 
and cartoons. Questions to answer, situations to 
think through, and suggestions for discussion, 
writing, and further study provide the student 
with many worth-while learning activities. 

Better English is a book which will attract 
both teacher and student of high school English. 


LovuIsE BENNETT 


Jesup, GeorciA, HicH ScHOooL 


THE UNITEL STATES THROUGH LITER- 
ATURE. By Rosert C. PooLey, WALTER 
BLAIR, THEODORE HORNBERGER, and PAUL 
FARMER. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 736. 


This bright-covered book, the third in the 
“‘America Reads” series, affords a threefold ap- 
proach to the goal of effective American litera- 
ture teaching: guiding students, with respect to 
good American writing, to its enjoyment, to its 
appreciation, and to its enrichment of their 
lives. 

Teachers will welcome the freshness of the 
book’s planning: separation into two major 
parts—‘The Pageant of American Life’’ and 
“The Pageant of American Literature,” each 
broken into two varied but interrelated divi- 
sions. Moving from a study of great themes in 
America’s growth in Part I, Division A, the an- 
thology in the next division provides for an 
analysis of the ideals which have come to repre- 
sent the fundamental spirit of the American 
people. The chronological presentation in Part 
II, Division C (“Men and Books’’), at first 


glance may elicit denunciations from long suf- 
ferers of the traditional “history” method, but it 
is in reality a live, vivid section on the changing 
trends in American literature, spotlighting a 
representative man in each of six great periods 
—Franklin, Irving, Thoreau, Whitman, Twain, 
and Benét. Effective treatment of changing 
literary patterns is found in Division D. 

The selections show what care the editors 
have taken to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of modern youth. Attractive choices 
from the best contemporary literature abound, 
often mingled with the best of other periods to 
achieve mutual enlivenment. Student growth in 
the effective use of reading skills essential to 
sound interpretation, with varied reading abili- 
ties taken into account, is stressed in every unit. 
The dictionary-type glossary, along with the 
“Know Your Words” sections, should promote 
effective word perception. 

In Division C the time charts—attempts to 
link the literature and historical events of the 
literary periods—may prove pitfalls to the un- 
wary or to the tradition-bound teacher. How- 
ever, if pupils are led to devote the time they 
might waste memorizing such pages to the ap- 
preciation of the anthology’s abundant, delight- 
ful illustrations, the charts are not as literature- 
damaging as they might seem to be. 


HOWARD VANDER BEEK 


TEACHERS COLLEGE H1GH SCHOOL 
CEDAR FALts, Iowa 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS. 
By MARjORIE PARADISs. Plays, Inc. (8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston 16). $2.50. 


These twelve royalty-free plays present teen- 
agers in amusing situations, some of them with 
“‘morals.’”’ The comical often ends in the serious, 
perhaps flavored with a bit of sentimentality. 
The plays would succeed beyond their literary 
merit. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By Lov P. Bunce. Lawrence Publish- 
ing Co. (Hollywood, Calif.). Pp. 187. $1.34 
(paper). 
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A condensed systematic treatment of gram- 
mar in 93 duodecimo pages; andgexplanations of 
applications, with a few ten-sentence exercises, 


in another 93 pages. The Introduction mentions 
study in preparation for later examinations, and 
the book seems best adapted to use in review. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


LITERATURE APPRECIATION: HOW TO SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER: THE 


READ ESSAYS. Wi.ttAmM J. IvERsoN, 
educational collaborator. Coronet. 16-mm 
sound, 13} minutes. Black-and-white, 
$62.50; color, $125.00. 


Here is a new addition to the “Literature Ap- 
preciation”’ series, the films of which are giving 
visual and audible stimuli to the enjoyment of 
good literature. This film presents helpful mate- 
rial in a way to catch and hold the attention of 
the majority of a class. 

How To Read Essays gives a simple definition 
of an essay and proceeds to show how the read- 
ing of this form of literature can be a rich and 
gratifying experience if we understand something 
of the author’s background, his purpose, and his 
style of writing. These points are illustrated 
with scenes of or from Emerson, Stevenson, Ad- 
dison, Thackeray, Lamb, and Hunt. 

An interesting use of figures representing the 
writers or characters from one of their essays 
knits these three aids together. As the narrator 
explains the value of knowing an author’s back- 
ground, a scene from one of the essayists illus- 
trates. When the narrator discusses the author’s 
purpose, one or two of the same scenes are car- 
ried further, and new ones added—Thackeray 
walking with a friend as they pass the boy pic- 
tured earlier engrossed in reading, giving the 
essayist a chance to enlarge on novel reading. As 
the narrator illustrates how style varies with 
purpose and background, again a scene suggest- 
ed earlier is continued, as Hunt’s young man 
dreading to get up or the Englishman tasting the 
delicious crackling of the roast pig. An amusing 
illustration of a part of E. B. White’s ““Walden”’ 
is used to summarize all three. 

Since only stimulating and enticing bits of an 
essay are read and illustrated, the suggestion at 
the close that the viewer may wish to try read- 
ing essays should meet with good response! 

The photography is quite effective. The film, 
though listed for junior high through adults, will 
probably appeal most to senior high or junior 
college students. 

MARGARET E. NEWMAN 
ELcIn HicH SCHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITY COLLEGE 


GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. Produced by WI1- 
LIAM and MILDRED JORDAN. Narrated by 
RONALD CoLMAN. University of California, 
University Extension, Los Angeles 24. Run- 
ning time, 18 min. Black-and-white, $90.00. 
Rental, $4.00. 


There is little doubt that the film today plays 
a large role in upholding the value of the world’s 
theater, new and old. Not only has Bernard 
Shaw reached a larger public through the film 
than through the stage; for the last score of 
years the same may be said of Shakespeare. And 
although the filming of Shakespeare or any older 
dramatist presents much greater difficulties 
than those offered by a typical twentieth-cen- 
tury playwright, difficulties as yet by no means 
resolved, the screen’s contribution to the clas- 
sics has already been considerable. 

A new and distinctly valuable type of picture 
is presented by the University of California with 
its specialized film about Shakespeare’s theater, 
based on the model constructed under Professor 
Adams’ direction and developing his excellent 
ideas of the relations of architecture and Eliza- 
bethan stagecraft. It is an admirable project 
creditably carried out, hardly less than a land- 
mark in the educational film, useful to students 
of the stage and of Shakespeare, either in school 
or in college, either in a liberal program or in 
classes on the technique of the theater. The 
over-all plan of Shakespeare’s stage as it con- 
cerns the production of the plays is well shown, 
best of all, perhaps, in the exposition, with mod- 
ernistic manikins, of the Elizabethan produc- 
tion of Acts IV and V of Macbeth. The scholar- 
ship in this black-and-white picture is definitely 
better than that in the colorful and celebrated 
Henry the Fifth. 

Nevertheless, there are, naturally, limita- 
tions. The sound track is tame. Although all the 
mechanics of Shakespeare’s stage are well 
shown, too little of the art appears, chiefly be- 
cause of the impoverished style of the model as 
regards the decoration and symbolism so dear to 
the Elizabethans; for, aesthetically considered, 
the model itself stands closer to the style of a 
pseudo-Tudor summer cottage of 1900 on the 
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New England shore than to the spirit of Eliza- 
bethan London. But later films will almost cer- 
tainly steer clear of these pardonable stylistic 
defects, which mar but by no means invalidate 
an impressive and valuable pioneering enter- 
prise. 

HENRY W. WELLs 


BRANDER MATTHEWS DRAMATIC MUSEUM 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PASSION FOR LIFE. Written and directed 
by JeAN-PauL LECHANo!Is. 16- or 35-mm 
sound film. 85 minutes. Brandon Films (New 
York 17). Rental or purchase. 


Here is a rare specimen indeed—an instruc- 
tional film that is at the same time a work of art. 
A French production with English subtitles, 
Passion for Life recounts a simple true story, a 
successful experiment with modern teaching ina 
small French village. Despite the charming 
French touches, the film’s message is universal, 
as are the problems and the opposition which 
beset the film’s teacher-hero. The mature appeal 
of the story, the artless skill of the cast, and the 
technical virtuosity of the producer have result- 
ed in a movie of honest emotional impact and 
high intellectual validity. 

For more than a year the film has been well 
received in movie houses catering to foreign- 
made productions and has been enthusiastically 
hailed by educators at national meetings. It is 
now available locally as a most impressive 
means of imparting fresh respect and dignity to 
the teaching profession and emphasizing the 
need for mutual honesty and understanding be- 
tween educators and the public. No school 
should miss the opportunity it offers. 


IRWIN J. SULOWAY 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SONGS OF THE SEA (“Historical America in 
Song,” Album IV.) Burt Ives. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. Five 12-inch records; 
vinylite. 78 rpm. $10.95. 


The problem of selecting these eighteen songs 
and chanties (Mr. Ives belongs to the chanty, 


1 This is for teachers rather than high school stu- 
dents. Probably useful in public relations, too. 
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not the shanty school) must have been tremen- 
dous, because the number of items to select 
from is so large and the musical versions often 
equally numerous. Three criteria appear to have 
been used: an attempt to illustrate the major 
types, to include some old favorites, and to show 
where possible the flow of history. 

Of the forecastle songs there are serious ones 
like “The Golden Vanity” (“Lowland Sea”), 
“High Barbaree,” “Maid of Amsterdam,” and 
humorous ones like “Eddystone Light” and 
“Crocodile”; short-drag chanties, “Haul Away 
Joe”; capstan chanties, “Shenandoah,” “Sacra- 
mento,” and “Blow the Man Down”; and go- 
ing-away chanties, ‘““Away Rio.” The spread is 
excellent. 

Historically the collection exhibits clearly the 
English ancestry of our sailor lore. It runs from 
pre-Colonial days, ‘Golden Vanity,” etc., 
through the whaling boom, “Blow Ye Winds,” 
“Boston Come Ye All,” “The Whale,” to the 
fleet clipper ships and the development of the 
merchant marine through the “Black Ball 
Line,” “Blow the Man Down,” “Venezuela,” 
“Away Rio,” and the days of the forty-niners, 
“Sacramento.” There is even “Erie Canal”— 
not the “fifteen miles” one—humorous, but 
less attractive than most of the selection. For 
classroom work the teacher would have to be 
prepared to supply most of the necessary back- 
ground information, as Ives’s comments, though 
helpful, appear only occasionally and are 
sketchy. 

Musically speaking, most of these songs are a 
joy to listen to. Ives’s abilities as a vocalist and 
guitar player are here up to par. The variety in 
this respect is very pleasing. The older songs, 
“High Barbaree,” etc., are thrillingly beautiful. 
Much is made of the foot-tapping rhythms. Per- 
haps a third of the pieces will lend themselves to 
group singing of the choruses, but the rest of the 
tunes are too difficult and wide in range for stu- 
dents to sing. Difficulties with salty vocabulary 
and innuendo have been carefully avoided. 

This is a good collection. Here can be felt the 
haunting sadness and mystery of the sea, the 
contagious rolling rhythms of group labor, the 
sailor’s dreams of sweethearts and gold, plus a 
saving touch of simple humor and Munchausen 
fantasy. 

EpwIn B. KNOWLES 

Pratt INSTITUTE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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For Individual Use 


ON OUR WAY. By Rosert Patterson, MIL- 
DRED MEBEL, and LAWRENCE HI. Holiday 
House. $3.50. 


Twenty-seven autobiographical sketches. 
Each is a stirring experience of youth by men 
and women who went through them. Jesse 
Stuart as a teacher in a fist fight with a pupil, 
Bob Feller and his major-league pitching, Eddie 
Fitzgerald as a fifteen-year-old in the Chicago 
Fire, and Gladys Hurlbut’s debut on the stage 
in a barrel—all have appeal to all interests of 
readers. An excellent book for a classroom 
library. 

HAZEL R. ANDERSON 


SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


YOURS WITH LOVE, KATE. By Miriam 
Mason. Houghton. $3.00. 


A delightful biography of the author of Rebec- 
ca of Sunnybrook Farm. Kate captures one’s love 
for living as one lives with her through her life. 
The district school-boarding school—Boston— 


suitors, among them Sam Wiggins, has suspense 
and thrills that would appeal to teen-age girls. 


H. R. A. 


KOMOON! CAPTURING THE CHAD ELE- 
PHANT. By HeEtnricH OBERJOHANN. 
Translated by RHopA Dr TERRA. Pantheon 
Books. $3.00. 


Heinrich Oberjohann’s four years in the 
Chad Lake district of Central Africa gives an in- 
timate picture of the Chad elephant. Dangers, 
thrills, and hairbreadth escapes at the call of 
“‘Komoon!”’ are everyday fare for Heinrich as he 
captures elephant babies, encounters their en- 
raged mothers, and escapes from sudden attacks 
of the herd. Recommended for junior and senior 
high school. 

THETIS HINKLE 


ROOSEVELT HiGH SCHOOL 
East Cuaicaco, INDIANA 


BEN FRANKLIN, SCIENTIST. By FRANK 
Ross, Jr. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.75. 


Little did his parents believe that Ben Frank- 
lin, youngest boy in a family of thirteen chil- 
dren, would rise above his humble surroundings 
to become Franklin the statesman, the printer, 
the writer, the philosopher, the inventor, and 
the scientist. Frank Ross, Jr., goes behind the 
scenes to describe for youthful readers who 
like true stories the experiments made by a 
great American, including his first hand paddle 
used in swimming and culminating in his dem- 
onstrations of the wonders of electricity. 


JEAN Hun7 


LovELAND (CoLo.) HicH SCHOOL 


PRINCE VALIANT FIGHTS ATTILA THE 
HUN. By Haroxp Foster. Hastings House. 
$2.75. 

Young Prince Valiant, bearing the newly 
acquired title “Knight of the Round Table,” 
finds new adventures beginning as he, with his 
father, sails to rescue his beloved homeland of 
Thule from the bloody grip of Sligon the Ty- 
rant. This second book, profusely illustrated by 
the author, should appeal to young readers who 
like a combination of adventure and mystery, 
heroism and strategy, romance and legend, cen- 
tered around a slender youth and his singing 
sword. 


J. H. 


TEXAS TRAIL DRIVE. By Warren E. 
GarstT. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75. 


This is the story of a fifteen-year-old Texas 
boy and his participation in an epoch-making 
drive with his father’s cattle, all the way from 
Texas to Abilene, Kansas, some time after the 
Civil War. It is a true western book, with all the 
savor of cactus and sagebrush, encounters with 
Comanches, and brushes with cattle thieves of a 
new and ugly sort. The book has enough move- 
ment, and enough animal life, to excite the most 
discriminating boy in pursuit of realism and 
movement. The line drawings by Joshua Tolford 
are fine and serve their purpose admirably. This 
book should be good for boys twelve to sixteen. 
There is an excellent glossary at the end of the 
book. It is comforting and encouraging to be 
able to turn there and find that an “arroyo” is 
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“a narrow gorge or dry wash; a gully,” or that a 
“‘honda”’ is “an eyelet at the business end of a 
rope for making a loop.” 


ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


SCARLET ROYAL. By ANNE EMERY. Macrae- 
Smith. $2.50. 


The three Macintyre girls and their mother 
open a riding academy to maintain their old 
midwestern homestead after the death of their 
father. The story concerns the pursuit of family 
and business responsibilities, the loss and return 
of Scarlet Royal, a magnificent chestnut horse. 
There are a love affair and enough steady-paced 
action to thrill the hearts of junior-high girls. 
Especially helpful is the strong sense of honesty 
and integrity which fills the activities with 
meaning and noble purpose without a trace of 
unnecessary sentimentality. The line drawings 
by Manning deV. Lee add to the physical charm 
with which the book is as a whole set up. 


A. W. B. 


A HIT ANDA MISS. By 1.S. Younc. Wilcox 
& Follett. 240 pages. $2.50. 


A perfect picture of high school life with em- 
phasis upon the extra-curricular activities, par- 
ticularly baseball and dramatics. The “‘miss’’ is 
mature enough to know what she wants and how 
to go agout getting it but too immature to real- 
ize that her method could spell much suffering 
for all concerned. The author thoroughly under- 
stands modern youth and how to deal with 
problems presented. 

HILpA BRANTLEY 


Rospert E. Lee HicH ScHoo. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOXING 
STORIES. Edited by Haroxp U. RIBALow. 
Twayne. 309 pages. $2.95. 


This collection of nineteen boxing stories by 
eighteen different short-story writers is the first 
anthology ever compiled of boxing fiction. Each 
story is of the arena, but the writers have used 
the prize fighter to point up a moral and to il- 
luminate a human foible. The book opens with 
the youthful fighter and ends with the old boxer. 
Sometimes the emphasis is not upon the fighter 
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but upon the illusions and dreams created by 


the fascination of the ring. 
H. B. 


A MAN’S STATURE. By HENRY VISCARDI, 
Jr. Introduction by BERNARD M. BARUCH. 
John Day. $3.00. 


Hank Viscardi was born with undeveloped 
legs that made him dwarf size at maturity. He 
suffered pain, frustration, and struggle in the 
fight for a normal and secure life. A miracle of 
prosthetic appliances gave him legs and lifted 
him to “a man’s stature.” During the war Vis- 
cardi dedicated himself to helping amputees con- 
quer their physical handicaps. Since the war he 
has been helping all the physically handicapped 
to achieve “the dignity of self-sufficiency” 
through productive work. He is doing it as the 
director of a national organization, “J.O.B.” 
(Just One Break). This book is within the range 
of tenth- to twelfth-grade students. Because of 
its inspirational quality, students should be en- 
couraged to read it. 

MARTIN RUGG 


OLNEY HiGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW. By Rutu ADAMs 
KnicuT. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A small-town boy, Tom Briggs, moves to a 
New York tenement with his father and mother. 
Frustrated in his attempts to adjust to his new 
high school, Tom is attracted to and joins a club 
which is a front for a Communist Youth organi- 
zation. Only a sudden awakening prevents him 
from being enrolled in the Communist party. 
The story is timely, plausible, and should appeal 
to high school students because it deals with an 
urgent contemporary problem in a modern set- 
ting. 

M. R. 


MILESTONE. By EstHer ELISABETH CARL- 
son. Abelard Press. $2.50. 


Her desire for popularity, momentary care- 
lessness in driving, the ensuing crash, a court 
scene, and an astute judge’s decision launch 
Janet Lee, a junior, into an unusual summer of 
working in a guest house. Here she learns the 
meaning of jealousy, self-discipline, and toler- 
ance. Janet, a vacillating adolescent, is Sturm 
und Drang incarnate. 
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Douglas Graham furnishes romantic interest; 
Carole Davis, personality problems; and Kathie 
Gale, satisfying friendship. 

Good reading for teen-age girls. 


EtvA McBEetTH 


NEWTON (KAN.) HicH ScHOOL 


SWEET SIXTEEN COOK BOOK. By Puyt- 
LIS STERNAU. Sterling Publishing Co. $2.00. 


“This book is the bridge between childish 
cooking games and adult kitchen behavior,” so 
pertinently says the author. Especially for teen- 
agers who have not had fundamentals in cook- 
ing is this crisply presented material, supple- 
mented with adequate glossary. However, it is 
a good cookbook for anyone interested in pre- 
paring appetizing food for “‘the gang.” 

The ten sections are aptly named, including 
the captions “Campfire Fun,” “Rumpus Room 
Recipes,” “‘Slumber Party.” 

Good for library or gift. 

E. McB. 


LASSO YOUR HEART. By Betty CAVANNA. 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 


“Why couldn’t she lasso her impetuous 
heart?” sixteen-year-old Prue wonders about 
her year-older cousin when Cissy plans to elope 
with a recently met cowboy college student. 
Ranch-bred Prue and Philadelphia society-bred 
Cissy learn much during the summer they spend 
together on a Pennsylvania farm. In reading 
about them, junior-high girls may learn to un- 
derstand better some of the problems of growing 
up. They will surely like the book. A Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 

HELEN F. BENNER 


FirTH STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BANGOR, MAINE 


WILDERNESS RIVER. By M. I. 
Harper. $2.50. 


In this story of the eighteenth-century 
struggle for fur trade in the Canadian North- 
west, the conversation in modern vein, though 
anachronistic, gives a quality of vigorous fresh- 
ness often lacking in historical novels. Interpola- 
tion of a seemingly unnecessary “I” in early 
chapters may confuse some junior-high readers, 
but once past this obstacle few will want to stop 


Ross. 
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reading nor will they soon forget this thrilling 
account of a fourteen-year-old Scot who is 
brave and resourceful enough to save two chil- 
dren and an old man lost with him in the moun- 
tain wilderness. 

H. F. B. 


SIGMUND FREUD. By RAcHEL BAKER. 
Messner. $2.75. 


For the many young people interested in psy- 
chology, this biography fills a real need. The 
author writes the history of the development of 
Freud’s ideas rather than emphasizing the de- 
tails of his life. With Freud, the reader faces the 
baffling problem of hysteria, and thrills to the 
step-by-step evolution of a method of treatment 
and the development of hypotheses about the 
nature of human development. For the curious, 
the writer presents a glossary of Freudian ter- 
minology and an annotated bibliography of ad- 
ditional reading both agreeing and disagreeing 
with Freudian concepts. 


G. R. CARLSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


THE TRAP. By KENNETH GILBERT. Holt. 
$2.50. 


Young Steve Brandon shoulders the respon- 
sibility of running a fish trap in Alaska when his 
uncle, for whom he has gone north to work, is 
stricken with appendicitis. Steve’s adven- 
tures include the friendship with an Indian boy, 
encounters with bears, run-ins with fish pirates, 
the discovery of buried treasure, and the even- 
tual capture of criminals. Though the book be- 
comes melodramatic in its actions and the char- 
acters are stereotypes, there is a feeling for the 
Alaskan landscape and much information about 
the techniques of modern salmon fishing and 
processing that make it useful reading. It will be 
a good change in pace for the junior high school 
boy who has been reading northern dog stories. 


G. R. C. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S “older 
girls” (twelve to sixteen) selection for March 
is AS THE WHEEL TURNS by ANNE 
Turts (Holt, $2.50); its ‘older boys” (twelve 
to sixteen) selection is THE LAST FORT by 
ELIZABETH CoATSWORTH (Winston, $2.75). 
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GOOD-BYE 
MR. CHIPS 


by 
JAMES 


GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS nto 


| 
by A Glebe Schoo 


Edition 
JAMES HILTON 


Written by a master story-teller, GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS is unique 
among the outstanding works of contemporary literature. Simple yet 
subtle, sentimental yet profoundly stirring, this is the great story of stu- 
dents and their teacher. Available now in an exclusive school edition, 
attractively illustrated and containing teaching aids and question material 
prepared by Salibelle Royster, GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS can provide 
your classes with a memorable literary experience ... complete and 
unabridged! 


ONE OF THE BEST-LOVED CLASSICS OF OUR TIME 





For an approval copy, returnable without obligotion, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 





Be sure to consider this 
This book outstanding new anthology 


for your next year’s classes! 





MYTHS AND 
The Wonderful FOLKLORE 


World of Books by Henry J. Christ 


: Tus COLORFUL COLLEC- 
67 experts tell of rich rewards : tion of myths, legends, and folk 


. . go material is skillfully edited for 
fun and seiesaeninels self-im high school students. Selections 
provements, excitement and range from classical Greek my- 

; thology to Paul Bunyan and 
adventure, wonderful friends tales of pioneer America. Some 
have never before been anthol- 

Send 35¢ ogized at this level. A wealth of 
Today Paper Bound background material, projects, 
and activities is provided. Illus- 
Endorsed and sold by trated. Net $1.80 


Send for 16-page brochure showing 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL sample pages ond projects. 


OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


211 West 68th Street + Chicago 21 222 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NY. 
1923 — CUR THIRTIETH YEAR — 1953 























A complete ten book series 
from grade 3 through 
grade 12. 


Offering... 


A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 


A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


A spiralling program 
through the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior 
high school grades. 


An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


@ A refreshing variety of 


study and testing mate- 
rials. 


@ Workbooks and 


Teacher Aids. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 








for the Price of One 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 

together within the covers of a single 

book, an older and a modern classic for 

comparison. Now in use by most of the 

rg preparatory schools throughout 
e US. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 


The King’s Henchman 
$1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET~ 


Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 
2 

JULIUS CAESAR — 

Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 
) 

MACBETH — 

The Emperor Jones 
* 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS — 


Present and Past 


HAMLET 


and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 
COMEDIES — 


Present and Past 1.95 
-) 


MILTON’S MINOR 


POEMS — 
Modern Poetry 


+ 
Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 














Heath’s English Program 
for Grades 7-12 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Fifth Edition 


J. C. TRESSLER and MARGUERITE B. SHELMADINE 


BOOK 1, BOOK 2, BOOK 3 for Grade 7, Grade 8, Grade 9 


PRACTICE BOOKS Q-5, R-5, S-5 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fifth Edition 


J. C. TRESSLER 


COURSE ONE, COURSE TWO, COURSE THREE, COURSE FOUR 
or 
BOOK ONE, BOOK TWO 
for Grade 9, Grade 10, Grade 11, Grade 12 


PRACTICE BOOKS S-5, T-5, U-5, V-5 


Boys and girls enjoy the pupil-centered content of these lively texts. 
Teachers welcome the flexible organization, the many examples to sim- 
plify explanation, and the graded practice material for all types of pupils. 
Related cartoons are an effective feature. 


Complete with Teacher’s Manuals and Answer Books 


D.C. HEATH 
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